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Vermont Senator Dick Sears 
is the man to fix the Department 
for Children and Families 
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WOHLDCUPSOCCIE 


Every Thursday = 

Half-nrlce sandwiches. All-day. 
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For info on upcoming concerts, specials, events, 
and more, check out: FeceDooIccom/DasBIerhausVir 
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we've got you covered! 


Burlington's Only 
Rooftop Biergarten! 


www.DasBierhausVT.com 


Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie Ahstelle.c 








Don't miss this show! 


Join us for Peak <iS> 


Experiences 


DAVID BROMBERG 
QUINTET 

SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 8:00 P.M. 

Multi-instrumentalist, singer, and 
songwriter delivers his dassic 
and quirky take on a musical 
repertoire that includes bluegrass, 
blues, folk, jazz, country and 
western, and rock and roll! 


53 VT Artist! 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 


■ NEW WEST 
■W GUITAR GROUP 

ts, SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 8:00 P.M. 

iJRBt "Shimmering arpeggios, collectively 
strummed chords...tight cracking 
■ j & interplay and complementary 
r ^ playing." — Downbeat Magazine 

^ 0 I: This fresh, cutting-edge guitar 
/ ensemble delivers a signature sound 
firmly rooted in dassic jazz. 
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• libations « brewers: • 


‘‘Best bttr town in New England" - Boston Sobe 

Thursday, June 26th | 4PM 

3rd Annual 
Allagash Night 

One of our favorite breweries ANYWHERE! 

We will be showcasing a dozen draft lines 
and some fantastic food pairings to go with them. 
Sours. Barrel-aged. One-offs. Strong Ales and more! 


★ OPEN FOR LUNCH ★ 

a Friday - Monday at 1 1 :30AM 

$4 Femef draughts everyday Hi ■ 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


PATTI CASEY & COLIN 
MCCAFFREY 

SATURDAY, JULY 12, 8:00 P.M 

Award-winning songwriters Patti 
Casey & Colin McCaffrey join forces 
for a one-night performance like no 
other Patti has perfected her own 
New England-flavored, undeniably 
original bluegrass style, Colin picks and 
sings bluegrass, folk, blues, and jazz 
and tours the region and nationally. 


Spruce Peak „ . . , _ , „ ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

Performing 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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IT’S SUMMER. 
GET YOUR 
BBQ ON! 

COME CHECK OUT OUR 
l TAVERN SUMMERTIME BBQ MENU 

- VT Heritage Grazers Baby Back Ribs 

- Dry Rubbed Beef Brisket 

. . .and more! See our website for menu. 


P.S. Sundays are now 10-buck burger night. 
That’s right. Ten dollars for any Guild burger. 
Happy Summer! 



GATHER, EAT & LEARN 

SIMPLE, SEASONAL FARE - TERRACE IS OPEN 

Breakfast and lunch daily 
Supper and small plates Wed - Sat 
Cafe, ice cream, and desserts 


716 PINE STREET I 802.864.0505 1 SOUTHENDKITCHENVT.COM 

Mon &Tues 7:30am-5pm | Wed-Fri 7:30am-8pm 
Saturday 8am-8pm | Sunday 8am-5pm 






AVAILABLE AT ALL OUR LOCATIONS! 

Sale applies to Wave Outing in 3 colors as show 


danform: 


shoes 


DanformShoesVT.com O © 


Swipe Some 
Summer Fun 

Get more out of summer 
whenever you use a NEFCU VISA*! 

A NEFCU VISA Platinum card 
helps you save with: 

Really low rates 
No balance transfer fee 
No annual fee 
No cash advance fee 
Plus, optional rewards 

More money In your pocket, 
more fun In your summer! 



4000 1234 5b?B ^010 
MARY CARDHOLDER VISA 


Apply online at nefcu.com or call 866-80-LOANS. 



A New England 
7 Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 


Local, affordable, and on your side'.“ 

~rar J. 


LEGALIZATION AND BEYOND 

STATEWIDE CONFERENCE - SATURDAY, JULY 5th, I2 pm-3pm 

On November 6, 2012, a landslide 70 . 2 % of Burlington voted in favor of cannabis legalization, regulation, 
and taxation. Since then, world opinion has moved decisively with numerous states and nations 
lessening or altogether eliminating cannabis prohibition. At BTVGreen, we believe it’s time to go beyond 
legalization. We hereby call on all Vermonters to join us in Burlington --Saturday, July S — to discuss 
consolidating gains while moving toward a more holistic, just and sustainable cannabis and hemp culture. 



GOALS INCLUDE... 

1 

■Legalization referendum on every 

town hall meeting agenda in 2015- 


■Universal and unconditioned amnesty 
for all Vermonters convicted of 
cannabis and hemp-only offenses since 
the beginning of prohibition. 


•Divest all public and private funds 
from fossil fuels, with reinvestment 
in hemp and all other renewables. 


•End the racist and classist War on Drugs! 

Jobs, housing and treatment - not human 
degradation in the prison-industrial complex. 


■Provisions for medical cannabis in all 
public and private health care plans 
- including the military. 

» 

■Hands off homegrown and the right 
to organize in pursuit of livable wages 
and benefits in the emerging global 
cannabis and hemp economy. 

■Promotion find public funding of rigorous 
scientific research into the countless 
medicinal, nutritional, practical and 
economic benefits of cannabis and hemp. 


| \/Cjr00n http://btvgreen.com/ 


PLANETARY SURVIVAL - SOCIAL JUSTICE - JOB CREATION 

BURLINGTON, VT - SATURDAY, JULY 5th, 2014 I2 pm-3pm 
First Unitarian Universalist Church, at Pearl St. and Church St. 





TO BE CUTTING EDGE, 

YOU NEED TO STAY SHARP 

Sharpen your skill set with more than 60 online 
undergraduate and graduate programs and certificates. 

Champlain.edu/OnlineLearning 
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CHEESY BEHAVIOR 

Jody Farnham 
got 13 months in 
prison and must pay 
$200,000 restitution 
for embezzling 
fromaUVM 
program for artisan 
cheese makers. 
Stop skimming! 

NOTARE 

Benways Taxi, the 
state's largest cab 
company, plans to 
close July 5. Dozens 
offblkswillbe 
looking for work, not 
to mention a ride. 

v " 1 

FEELING BLUE 

Rumors about IBM 
selling its Essex 
Junction plant 
abound. What’ll 
happen to its 4,000 
workers? No one 
will say. Loose 
lips sink chips? 

NOT AMUSING 

Members of a 
Vermont family 
reportedly scuffled 
with police in 
New Hampshire 
after they were 
told they couldn't 
bring knives into 

park. Never a 
dull moment. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


million 

That's the amount the state has spent so 
far on Vermont Health Connect, its online 
health insurance portal, according to a 
story on VTDigger. The site had a rocky 
rollout in October, and eight months later 
still has limited functionality. 


TOPFIVE 


□ tweet of 
the week: 


LET US DARE 



A 

Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 


100% 

Westmont 

DAIRY 



CREAM 


i/mi (the oM chocolates. 

YOU’LL LOVE OUR 
ICE CREAM 


J VAOfl by. and (jet 

65 CHURCH STREET, BURLINGTON 
SOUTH END KITCHEN 
716 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 
RT 100, WATERBURY CENTER 


SEVEN DAYS 

UP WITH THE CUP. 





S02.S64.56S4 SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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feed back 


DAYSIED AND CONFUSED 

I’ve never understood the logic behind 
requiring the Seven Daysies ballot to 
have at least 50 items filled in. I’m pretty 
opinionated, but I’ve tried to fill out these 
ballots in the past and found myself strug- 
gling hard to even come close to 50 items 
about which I felt I could give a halfway- 
informed vote. All you’re doing is forcing 
people to fill in opinions on things they 
don’t really have strong opinions on 
— for example, "Best eyeglasses.” Trying 
to reach the 50-item quota, people will 
just fill in whomever they got their last 
pair of eyeglasses from two years ago. It 
doesn’t make the winner in that category 
the “best.” What's the point? I think you 
should make the minimum much lower, 
allowing people to have their votes 
counted for things they are actually pas- 
sionate about. 

Christine Staffa 

UNDERHILL 

Editor’s note: The 5 0-vote minimum 
prevents targeted ballots and makes the 
voting more fair for all the candidates. 
Spread the love! Round 2 begins today. 


$AME OLD HEALTH CARE 

The Affordable Care Act and the state 
exchange were supposed to lower pre- 
miums, not raise them by 15 percent or 
more [Facing Facts: “Unhealthy Hikes,” 
June 4], But now we see the true color 


of these insurance companies: green, 
the same as the lining of their pockets. 

Brian Garen 
BURLINGTON 


PARKING PROS 

[Re “Space Race,” “Still on aRoll: ACyclist 
at Heart, Spencer Tackles Parking and 
Potholes" and Work: “Drive-By Guy,” 
June 4]: As a city “parking employee," I 
am cautiously optimistic that under the 
leadership of Mayor Weinberger and our 
new director of public works, Chapin 
Spencer, there’s a new wave of energy 
will lead not only to better innovative 
solutions for parking and payment but 
also to the much-needed, long-term look 
at infrastructure issues versus the costly 
“Band-Aid” repairs that have occurred 
for several years. Where to park and 
how to find parking are key! 

We need to start with bold, lighted 
parking location signs and better coor- 
dination of police and neighboring busi- 
nesses to increase parking-garage secu- 
rity. We also need a traffic-flow pattern 
that will ease the frustration of getting 
to and from the parking garages! (A good 
start: more seasonal weekend pedestrian 
traffic control during peak hours to help 
traffic move across Church Street at 
the cross-street locations at Bank and 
College streets.) Best of all, I am encour- 
aged that a greater effort is being made 
to gather more input for positive solu- 
tions from those of us “in the trenches,” 


TIM NEWCOMB 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


and I hope that will reflect in the posi- 
tive changes that have begun! 

Robert Devost 

JERICHO 


BIKE-UNFRIENDLY BURLINGTON 

Burlington may be making progress 
toward being a more bike-friendly city 
[WTF: “Why is there an intermittent 
bike lane on North Avenue?" June 4], 
but to anyone who spends time on a bike 
in and around the city, the pace feels 
glacial. Focusing on biking as transpor- 
tation — not recreation — underscores 
the shortcomings. Take the two major 
transportation corridors into the city: 
Shelburne and Williston roads. Both 
are completely untenable for bicyclists. 
There is no delineated space in the road- 
way, no bike infrastructure. On Williston 
Road, a bike lane disappears and bikers 
are forced to “take the road” as they ap- 
proach the city. These roads work great 
for the 50,000 or so cars that use them 
each day. But unless you are fit and en- 
ergetic, the signal is: Don’t ride a bicycle. 

Within Burlington, it’s not a lot better 
from a transportation perspective. Try 
going south to north in the city. South 
Winooski downtown is terrifying — no 
space for a bike. Battery Street is no 
better. North Avenue is scary. New plans 
for key intersections, such as at Pearl 
and Prospect, have bike lanes in the 
middle of traffic, leaving bikers to fend 
off cars, vulnerable to the deadly right 
hook. Most of the key corridors have 
absolutely no bike infrastructure. And 
when they do — e.g., South Winooski, 
near Maple — it ends. 

Why not set a vision for a truly bike- 
friendly city, a place that welcomes the 
bike as transportation for all ages and 
shapes, where 8-year- olds mingle with 
60-year-olds on key transportation 
corridors — where clearly delineated 
bike lanes, bike boulevards without 
stop signs, bike boxes at intersections 
and bike lanes that don't end are the 
norm. Great cities deserve great bike 
infrastructure. No halfway measures. 
Demand better! 

Richard Watts 

HINESBURG 


of rush hour?! The bike path runs the 
entire length of the "corridor," has many 
easy-to-reach access points and is one 
block from North Ave. Please spend our 
considerable tax dollars on fixing our 
ailing public-works infrastructure and 
encourage cyclists — and parents pull- 
ing bike trailers — to use the Burlington 
Bike Path. 

Nancy Berger 

BURLINGTON 


NEW TOON 

I enjoyed your profile of my friend Fran 
Krause and his strip “Deep Dark Fears” 
[“Fearfully Funny,” June 11]. He has 
another Vermont connection that went 
unmentioned in the article but that folks 
might find interesting: Fran was the 
director of my animated cartoon series 
"SuperF*ckers” that ran on YouTube 
from 2012 to 2013 — and can still be 
seen there, of course. Anyhow, it’s great 
to have him in the paper. 

James Kochalka 
BURLINGTON 


EYE ON THE EMAILS 

I read [“Emails Reveal Tensions, Doubt 
as Burlington School Budget Deficit 
Emerged,” June 11] with great intensity. 
It just added to the frustration from 
another mismanaged financial situation 
we all know about, which started $17 
million ago. This $2.5 million fiasco is 
a drop in the bucket but will probably 
end up topping the other $17 million 
one. Which leads me to a conclusion 
and a suggestion: Every email generated 
within the school district and the school 
board must be copied to all school board 
members, members of the mayoral 
administration and city councilors. I’d 
like to be included, too, as should every 
other Burlington taxpayer. The eyes of 
the taxpayer must be glued to this. 

Dale Tillotson 
BURLINGTON 


SAY SOMETHING! 


TAKE THE BIKE PATH 

Chapin Spencer doesn’t need to waste 
his precious time on a study concern- 
ing a bike lane on North Avenue [WTF: 
“Why is there an intermittent bike lane 
on North Avenue?” June 4]. We already 
have one — it’s called the bike path! 
How many times have I almost hit some 
crazy parent pulling their kid in a bike 
trailer up North Avenue in the middle 
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fceepyout Ceef 
on -f be ground 
and keep reaching 
for f he stars. 


WED 6/18 ELLEN POWELL TRIO 7PM 
DJCRE8 11PM 

THU 6/19 HICH BREAKS 7PM 

D JAY BARON 10PM /DJCRE8 10PM 
FRI 6/20 INVISIBLE HOMES 5PM 
JOUNCE 8PM 
DJ CON YAY 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 6/21 DJ RAUL 6PM 

DAVE KELLER BAND 7PM 
DJ MASHTOOON RPM 
SUN 6/22 TALLGRASS GETDOWN 7PM 
BARONVIDEO 10PM 
MON 6/23 CITIZEN BARE 7PM 


^ed Square 


isc church Sfreef, Burlington 
reds<iuareVt.coit) . gsi-sicn 


Paging Dr. Hermann 

The Dr. Hermann Kabinett is a 
beautiful offering from Germany 
that will remind you that you 
do, in fact, like Riesling. 

Reg: $21.99 NOW: $12.99. 

Yeah. We’re Juicing 

Grab some Kiju pomegranate- 
cherry juice. Perfect for lunches or 
on-the-go, we’ve got 4-packs 
for just 99 cents each! 

Basque in the Sun 

Txakolina is a light, fresh, fizzy 
wine from the north of Spain that 
is great with light snacks on the 
porch. And you thought you were 
hip for drinking Vinho Verde. 
Hard to pronouce, easy to drink, 
and now just $5.99. 

Summer Wine Tasting 

Join us this Saturday, 6/21, as we 
taste through a selection of wines 
that are perfect with the fare 
and the fun of summer. 


Vote for us for Best Wine Shop! 

P .HEESE TRADER S 


802.863.0143 

Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


Tennis Anyone? 

• Adult & Kid’s Tennis Gear, Clothing & Shoes 
■ Stringing, Demos & Ball Machine Rental 
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visit www.sfntc.com 


Organic tobacco does NOT 
mean a safer cigarette. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


No additives in our tobacco 
does NOT mean a safer cigarette. 


CIGARETTES 

£> SFNTC 2 2014 



dear^/lucy. 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
dearlucy.com 
monday - Saturday 10-8 
Sunday 11-6 
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If you're a fan of 
Rebecca Minkoff 

M/Uljhtdj, YOU NEED TO 
COME CHECK OUTTHE NEW 
MINI STYLES - tU0frti&/ 
SHRUNKEN DOWN VERSIONS 
OF THE BAGS YOU ALREADY 
KNOW AND LOVE! 


Picture^: 
Mini M.A.B.Tote 
Also in store: 

Mini Cupid, 
Mini Perry Tote 


REBECGAMINKOFF 






IT'S BSE.N IO yE.AR.-S ANS WE WANT TO 

THANK YOU 


fOR -SUPPORTING LOCAL fOOD' 



MSH 


VA/e k Re ‘SHUTTING LOVA/N THe 

•s TRe.e.T to throve you a PAR/ry/ 


BARIKA KAT va/RIGUT ANL THC. INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND Z.ERO GRAvJITy 
BREVA/1NG CITI2.EN CIDER ROOKIES ROOTBEER THE fARM BETva/EEN KING 

street lemonade "rubv the vw photobus airbrush pace painting 

DUX THE BALLOON MAN PLATBREAD SAMPLES PLATBREAD MERCHANDISE 
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THURSDAY 19 

The Bear Essentials 

For nearly 20 years, wildlife biologist Ben 
Kilham has studied black bears in northern New 
Hampshire. Having raised and rehabbed orphaned 
cubs— including a now 17-year-oid female who 
grants him access to her life in the wild — he's one 
of the foremost experts in his field. The renowned 
lecturer shares his knowledge at the Vermont 
Institute of Natural Science. 


SATURDAY 21 & SUNDAY 22 

BE HERE NOW 

In Taming the Tiger Within, Zen Buddhist 
monk Thich Nhat Hanh writes, "Life is avail- 
able only in the present moment.’The 
Montpelier Movement Collective (pictured) 
explores this sacred space in Where We Are. 
Directed by Willow Wonder, dancers inter- 
weave speech and improvisation into this col- 
laborative, evening-length piece that seeks to 
find beauty in the ordinary. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 56 


MONDAY 23 

Herbaceous Happenings 

Most people picture medicinal plants growing 
wild in meadows or sprouting up from mani- 
cured gardens. On tire Downtown Herb Walk, 
herbalist Guido Mase proves differently. The 
director of the Vermont Center for Integrative 
Herbalism leads locavores on a stroll through 
Burlington, where he teaches them to identify 
hearty vegetation in city parks and sidewalk 


SUNDAY 22 

Wheels in Motion 

Embracing a choose-your-own-adventure phi- 
losophy. the Central Vermont Cycling Tour has 
something for everyone. Offering 13-. 33- or 59- 
mile loops, this pastoral pedal along one of New 
England's most scenic dirt roads winds past lakes 
and through farms and picturesque hamlets. Along 
the way. athletes refuel with food stops and an all- 
you-can-eat lunch of local fare. 




SATURDAY 21 

Road Less Traveled 


Drivers, stop your engines! For an entire day. 
Montpelier Park in the Street transforms park- 
ing spots along State Street into mini parks. This 
refreshing twist on traditional open-air markets 
highlights area businesses and artisans while en- 
tertaining attendees with live entertainment from 
Mint Julep. Bryce Dance Company and more. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 56 
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Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1 851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 


Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
.ocallyfiwned ~ Locally Operated 


OUTLETS 
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FAIR GAME OPEN season on VERMONT politics bi 


Healthy Debate 


I n a typical election year, the recent spate 
of setbacks at Vermont Health Connect 
might spell trouble for Gov. peter 
shumun and his fellow Democrats, 
coming just five months before voters go to 
the polls. 

But this is no typical election year. 

As expected, last Thursday's filing 
deadline passed without any top-tier 
Republicans jumping into statewide races. 

And the guy who 
did step up to 


POLITICS 


plate to challenge 
Shumlin, Pomfret 
Republican scott 
milne, is hardly a health care flamethrower. 

Milne, who runs a family-owned travel 
agency', calls himself “agnostic" over 
whether the state should follow through 
with its plan to adopt a single-payer-like, 
universal health insurance system. Though 
he criticizes Shumlin for refusing to reveal 
how he would pay for such an overhaul, 
Milne says he agrees with the gov that 
Vermonters deserve “quality, affordable, ac- 
cessible health care.” 


“I think we should put a price tag on it 
and let that drive the debate," he says of 
Shumlin's single-payer plan. 

And unlike most Republican candidates 
outside Vermont, Milne says he has no beef 
with the Affordable Care Act, commonly 
referred to as “Obamacare,” though he 
believes Vermont should have signed up 
for the federal health insurance exchange 
instead of building its own. 

“We made a big mistake by going with 
Vermont Health Connect over a less costly 
solution,” Milne says, pointing to the 
system's $171 million price tag which is 
financed by federal grants. “Now that we’re 
here, it's not perfect, but in theory it can 
make [health insurance] more affordable 
to people and can help provide universal 
access. So I think we should work with it, 
not abandon it” 

That’s a far cry from the position held 
by 2012 Republican gubernatorial nominee 
randy brock, who announced early last week 
that he would not seek a rematch. Brock 
forecast many of Vermont Health Connect’s 
failings last fall and surely would have made 
the issue a centerpiece of his campaign. 

“Clearly, with Randy Brock choosing 
not to enter the race, I think Republicans 
lost their best chance to make health care a 
real issue,” says longtime health care reform 
proponent peter sterling, whose Vermont 
Leads political group plans to push pro-sin- 
gle-payer candidates this fall. “Randy Brock 
had real credibility with the work he did to 
unearth the problems at Vermont Health 
Connect. I don’t think Scott Milne really has 
the chops to push Shumlin on health care." 


There’s certainly no shortage of material. 

Vermont was the only state in the coun- 
try to require small-business employees 
to purchase health insurance through 
the exchange. But when Vermont Health 
Connect launched last October, technical 
setbacks kept the website from enrolling 
such employees. After failing to fix the prob- 
lem, the Shumlin administration decided 
in November to allow small businesses to 
continue buying insurance through carriers 
such as Blue Cross Blue Shield and MVP. 

More than half a year later, the problem 
still ain’t solved. Last week, administration 
officials said they will continue to rely on 
carriers through next year’s enrollment 
period, which runs from November 15 
through February 15. 

“It’s a long way after [the deadline] ,and 
people were expecting it to be done. I agree 


IDONTTHINKSGOTTMILNE 
REALLY HAS THE CHOPS 

TO PUSH SHUMUN ON HEALTHCARE. 

PETER STERLING 


and share that frustration," says Department 
of Vermont Health Access Commissioner 
mark larson, who oversees the exchange. 
“As we have continued our work, things cer- 
tainly have become more complicated, when 
you are making changes to an environment 
where people are actively using the service.” 

More problematic for individuals 
who actually managed to enroll through 
Vermont Health Connect is that many find 
themselves unable to make basic changes to 
personal information that might affect their 
coverage. According to Larson, more than 
10,000 Vermonters have been stuck in a 
queue — some for months — as they wait for 
customer service representatives to manu- 
ally update their income, number of family 
members and contact information. 

The state and its information technology 
contractor, CGI, recently blew through two 
more self-imposed deadlines to fix Vermont 
Health Connect's so-called “change of cir- 
cumstances” functionality so that customers 
can update their own account info online. 

“It just takes a lot of testing with a lot of 
different partners and we just simply need 
to keep working through those until they're 
all complete," Larson says. 

As a result, the state recently signed a 
six-month, $5.7 million contract with yet 
another firm, Optumlnsight, to assess the 
problem and clear the backlog. 

To Milne, the episode perfectly illustrates 


PAULHEINTZ E 


Shumlin's failure to competently implement 
the Affordable Care Act. By spending nearly 
$6 million to clear a backlog of 10,000, he 
notes, the state is paying nearly $600 per 
person to fix a problem that never should 
have happened in the first place. 

‘That speaks volumes as to why we need 
to have some scrutiny and much greater 
levels of transparency about what’s going on 
at Vermont Health Connect, and whether 
that’s a viable foundation on which you're 
going to build a single-payer program,” he 

Will Milne’s performance-based critique 
find more resonance with Vermont voters 
— who, at least in concept, tend to support 
health care reform — than Brock’s anti- 
single-payer approach would have? Quite 
possibly, but it might fail to energize voters 
and donors and it could downright alienate 
conservatives. 

On the other side of the spectrum. 
Progressive lieutenant gubernatorial can- 
didate dean corren is taking the opposite 
approach. The former state rep from 
Burlington is banking on voters wanting a 
die-hard single-payer supporter to replace 
Republican Lt. Gov. phil scott, who calls 
himself a “skeptic." 

“We're in this race because what we’re 
doing right now with health care is too 
important," Corren says. “We can’t go 
backwards.” 

Corren's chances improved considerably 
last week when he qualified for $200,000 
in public financing and when the sole 
Democrat in the race, activist john bauer. 
dropped out hours before the filing deadline. 

“That’s a race that looks interesting to 
us," says tess taylor, a former Democratic 
House majority whip who resigned in April 
to take over another pro-single-payer po- 
litical group, Vermont Cure. “We definitely 
want to be supportive [of Corren], It looks 
like it could be a great way to get the issue 
out there.” 

Taylor and Sterling, whose organizations 
compete for funding but plan to work to- 
gether this fall, think the final list of legisla- 
tive candidates looks good for single-payer 
supporters. 

In the 150-member House, 123 
Democrats, 80 Republicans, six Progressives 
and 26 independents or minor-part)' candi- 
dates are running. The Democratic totals in- 
clude nine candidates who are also running 
as Progressives. 

In the 30-member Senate, 32 Democrats 
and Progressives are running, as are 15 
Republicans, two Liberty Union party mem- 
bers, and nine independents and minor- 
party candidates. 

Taylor and Sterling both say they 
expect their organizations to focus on 
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roughly a dozen House and three Senate 
races they see as competitive and crucial 
to passing a single-payer financing plan 
next legislative session. Both have re- 
ceived five- and six-figure contributions 
from labor unions. 

What will they do if problems keep pop- 
ping up at Vermont Health Connect in the 
months leading up to Election Day? 

Taylor says she's not worried, because 
she believes Vermonters want to move 
beyond the Affordable Care Act to a fully 
universal single-payer system. 

“What we’re trying to do is not improve 
Vermont Health Connect," she says. “I think 
it just makes it clear that we need to work 
beyond it” 

Knock, Knock 

When the legislature voted in April 
to require the labeling of genetically 
engineered food, several top lawmakers 
said they’d changed their mind after 
hearing from more constituents than 

Behind much of that organizing was 
the Vermont Public Interest Research 
Group, which sent dozens of canvassers 
into the field last summer to rally support 
for the bill. According to VPIRG executive 
director paul burns, the college-age corps 
knocked on 80,000 doors, conducted 

50.000 conversations and gathered 

32.000 signatures on postcards support- 
ing GMO labeling. 

With that victory behind it, VPIRG is 
turning its attention this summer to reduc- 
ing the role of money in politics. Two weeks 
ago, some 55 canvassers began hitting the 
streets to make their case. 

“So far, the reaction canvassers have 
been getting at the door has been very posi- 
tive," Bums says. “I think it would be fair to 
say that nine out of 10 heads nod when you 
describe [corporate money in politics] as a 
problem. The question is whether they're 
so jaded about the problem that they think 
nothing can be done.” 

VPIRG is pitching four specific mea- 
sures, all of which could be passed at the 
state level and, Bums argues, withstand 
judicial scrutiny. The group wants to ban 
direct corporate contributions to candi- 
dates; prevent registered lobbyists from 
donating to politicians or “bundling” dona- 
tions from their clients; expand the state's 
public-financing system to legislative races 
and require large super-PAC donors to 
appear in their ads. 

Lending his name and ice cream to the 
effort is Ben & Jerry's cofounder ben cohen, 
whose Stamp Stampede advocacy group 
has been traveling the country trying to 
raise awareness about the role of money in 
politics. 

“We’re really happy to see that VPIRG is 
recognizing that getting money out of poli- 
tics in Vermont is kind of a gateway issue. 
Ifs the thing we need to do first in order to 
get decent legislation passed,” he says. “The 


takeover of the Statehouse by lobbyists and 
lobbyists’ money is corrupting our political 
process in Vermont" 

Media Notes 

Citing increased competition from 
Vermont Public Radio, the state’s sole 
commercial classical music radio station, 
will sign off the air at the end of the month. 
Replacing it will be a new “contemporary” 
music station called “101 — The One,” 
according to Radio Vermont Group vice 
president eric Michaels. 

“There’s only so much audience there 
to begin with,” Michaels says of the classi- 
cal music market. “We’d like to try some- 
thing different.” 

Radio Vermont Group, which is best 
known for its news and talk station WDEV, 
has been in the classical biz since 1997, 
when it started broadcasting WCVT from 
Mount Mansfield on 101.7 FM. 

At that time, VPR had been broadcast- 
ing a mix of classical and news program- 
ming for two decades. In 2007, VPR split 
its format — creating a new, classical-only 
service and devoting its major frequencies 
to news and talk. In recentyears, the public 
radio station has expanded VPR Classical’s 
reach throughout the state, most recently 
acquiring a translator in Montpelier last 

“We’re pretty much surrounded,” 
Michaels says. “They took over an area 
that we served pretty well.” 

In search of something “more commer- 
cially viable,” Michaels says his company 
decided to replace its classical service and 
a sister station — Rutland’s 101.5 “The Fox” 
— with a single new offering, which will 
be aired on both frequencies. Michaels 
wouldn’t reveal more, except that “The 
One" will feature live and local talent, not 
syndicated content. 

While longtime WCVT host Brian 
harwooo will retire when the classical sta- 
tion goes off-air, Michaels says the format 
shift will result in net employment gains at 
the company. Despite the change in direc- 
tion, he says, “we’ve had a few very, very 
strongyears." 

Meanwhile, VPR recently promoted 
morning host kari anderson to serve as 
managing producer of VPR Classical. 

The new position was created in 
February when the station laid off after- 
noon host joe goetz. At the time, manage- 
ment said it planned to hire a third staffer 
to run the service and join Anderson and 
host Walter Parker on-air. But after con- 
ducting a nationwide search, says VPR 
spokeswoman michelle owens, the station 
determined that Anderson had “the enthu- 
siasm, drive, skills and talent to move VPR 
Classical forward.” 

For now, Anderson and Parker will 
remain the station's only weekday hosts, 
Owens says, “but we plan to increase lo- 
cally hosted music programming in the 
coming months.” © 
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local matters 


Oil and Water: Trains Hauling 
More Crude Along Lake Champlain 



T he first railroads that snaked 
north into the Adirondacks 
carried iron and lumber. Later, 
they accommodated tourists. 
Today, the tracks that follow the western 
shore of Lake Champlain are ferrying 
something else: crude oil. Apparently a 
lot of it. 

Canadian Pacific, which owns the 
tracks, isn't required to release traffic 
data to the public. But the company re- 
vealed that across all Canadian Pacific 
railways, crude oil transport increased 
from 53,500 carloads in 2012 to 90,000 
carloads last year. 

The increase is a result of the boom in 
North American oil production, which 
is affecting rail lines around the country. 
The Association of American Railroads 
said there were just 9,500 carloads of 
crude oil transported by rail in 2008. In 
2013, U.S. railroads moved 407,642 car- 
loads of the stuff. 

According to Lori Fisher, the ex- 
ecutive director of the advocacy-focused 
Lake Champlain Committee, 20 trains 
cumulatively carrying 60 million gallons 
of Bakken crude oil from North Dakota 
now traverse the tracks on the shore of 
Lake Champlain every week. Much of 
that oil is transported in antiquated rail 
cars, prone to puncturing in the event of 
an accident. 

§ In places, the tracks run just feet from 

w the lake's edge. 

5 John Sheehan, communications 

g director of the Adirondack Council, 

•» another environmental group, noted 

1/1 that, while the route ensures “a wonder- 
ful scenic trip” for passenger trains, “it 
, makes it a very dangerous location for 
5 volatile chemicals to be transported.” 
g Fisher echoes his concerns. "This 
S is flowing through those lovely little 
g hamlet communities, over vulner- 
° able waters,” she said. “A spill on Lake 
Champlain would be devastating, and 
w very hard to recover from.” 

5 Mollie Matteson, a senior scientist 
z with the Center for Biological Diversity 
S based in Richmond, said a spill could 
threaten wildlife, drinking water and 
even tourist dollars. 

As concern grows nationally about 
£ the safety of crude oil transport, this co- 
5 alition of local environmentalists is beat- 
5 ing the drum for stricter safety regula- 
S tions and updated, comprehensive plans 
^ to clean up after a spill should one occur. 


In towns along the western shore of 
the lake, residents are watching the tanker 
traffic with curiosity and sometimes con- 
cern. Plattsburgh resident Mary-Alice 
Shemo has even recruited senior citizens 
at a senior center next to the tracks to note 
the times of passing trains. 

“The people that direct the emer- 
gency services in the towns along the 
line are hoping it can’t happen here,” 
said Shemo — “it" being a major derail- 
ment or accident. “I think they're not 
really prepared.” 

Town officials don't contradict that 
assessment. 

Tom Scozzafava, the Moriah town su- 
pervisor, is a self-described railroad buff 
who lives a few hundred yards from the 
tracks and works in an office even closer 

He said he sees at least one train a 
day, sometimes with as many as 120 oil 
tank cars, heading south — a “tremen- 
dous” increase over the traffic from just 
a year ago. 

Local officials like him are worried 
about both the safety of residents in the 
region and the environmental health of 
Lake Champlain. Scozzafava pointed 
out that some residents in Moriah live 


sandwiched between the rails and the 
lakeshore. Should a derailment force an 
evacuation, they’d have to leave by water. 

Scozzafava said that “all in all,” 
Canadian Pacific has been a good 
neighbor, and he credited the company 
with investing in rail maintenance, re- 
pairs and training for local emergency 

A SPILL ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
WOULD BE DEVASTATING. 

AND VERY HARD TO RECOVER FROM. 

LORI FISHER, 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN COMMITTEE 


responders. The training is helpful, 
Scozzafava said, but he added that the 
region just doesn't have the capacity to 
deal with a major fire or explosion. 

Don Jaquish, Essex County emer- 
gency services director, said first re- 
sponders are “as ready as we really can 
be.” First responders in Clinton and 
Essex counties trained last year in how 
to respond to an ethanol fire — and 
learned techniques that could apply 


should a crude oil spill take place. Just 
this week the county is collaborating 
with Canadian Pacific on two training 
classes in Port Henry. 

But Jaquish, like the environmental 
advocates, is worried about more than 
just a fire; he worries about the health of 
the lake. The Environmental Protection 
Agency would oversee any cleanup ef- 
forts should an oil spill occur. Jaquish 
said the local U.S. Coast Guard office out 
of Burlington doesn't have the “boom- 
ing” capabilities to respond to a major 
spill, which would entail setting up a 
temporary, floating barrier to contain 
oil floating on the water. His office has 
some small booms, but ultimately the 
region would rely on contractors to step 
up in the event of a major spill. 

“It's going to cost a lot of money if it 
happens," he said. 

The scenario isn’t far-fetched. 
Scozzafava said there are still a few 
grain cars sitting at the bottom of Lake 
Champlain after a train left the tracks 
just north of town in 1996. Jaquish has 
seen five derailments in his time as an 
emergency responder in the region. 

Lake Champlain Committee staff 
scientist Mike Winslow said that in 
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2007, 12 cars derailed near Route 22 in 
Essex, N.Y., and two tanker cars carrying 
chemicals overturned. This happened 
on the same stretch of track used today 
to carry Bakken crude. 

Bakken crude oil is what fueled the 
massive explosion that tore through the 
Quebecois town of Lac-Megantic last 
July. A runaway train 
derailed and caught 
fire, killing 47 people 
and incinerating much 
of the downtown. The 
accident still weighs heavily on the 
minds of regional activists, who are or- 
ganizing a demonstration in downtown 
Plattsburgh for the July 5 anniversary. 

The scope of that disaster launched 
crude-oil transport into the national 
spotlight, and, in the year since, a series 
of subsequent derailments and accidents 
have only strengthened critics’ resolve 
to reform that mode of transport. In late 
April, 15 train cars derailed in downtown 
Lynchburg, Va., spilling 30,000 gallons 
of oil into the James River and prompt- 
ing hundreds to evacuate. A derailment 
of 21 cars in Pennsylvania in February 
led to an oil spill of between 3,000 and 
4,000 gallons, according to the Norfolk 
Southern railway. 

The criticism since the Lac-Megantic 
disaster has focused primarily on the 
design of older oil tankers, called DOT- 
111s. The ubiquitous black cars are the 
workhorses in the transportation of 
crude oil by rail, and have been on the 
tracks since the 1960s. Each car can 
carry an estimated 30,000 gallons of oil. 
But their steel walls are less than a half 
inch thick and prone to puncturing or 
tearing in an accident. The then-chair 
of the National Transportation Safety 
Board testified at a Senate hearing in 
April that the car’s design flaws “create 
an unacceptable public risk.” 

“Frankly, switching from a tanker 
that appears to be made of eggshells to 
one that has a double hull would be an 
excellent first step,” said Sheehan of the 
Adirondack Council. 

But it’s not just the way oil is being 
carried that worries environmental- 
ists, both in the Champlain Valley and 
beyond. It’s also the type of oil. The 
Bakken crude oil is particularly light 
and flammable, making it especially 
dangerous during an accident. 

Environmentalists are also con- 
cerned that the Lake Champlain tracks 
could be enlisted to ferry oil from the 
western Canadian tar sands in the 
future. An Albany oil refinery is seeking 
permission to install boilers that would 
heat and process tar-sands oil; if that 
happens, the Port of Albany would be 
one of the first places on the east coast 


to handle tar-sands fuel. Environmental 
groups are calling for a full environmen- 
tal-impact assessment of the project, 
including the risks associated with oil 
transport. 

Unlike Bakken crude, tar-sands oil is 
heavy — and therefore extremely expen- 
sive and difficult to clean up in the case 
of a spill. 

CP spokesman Ed 
Greenberg said that 
the railroad is investing 
resources in upgrading 
the tracks in New York, and has “stepped 
up” track inspections in the region over 
the last several months to coincide with 
the increased traffic. 

“Safety' is this company's number one 
priority,” said Greenberg. 

He stressed that railroads, as so- 
called “common carriers,” can't pick 
and choose what kind of freight to haul. 
CP doesn’t own the tank cars that travel 
along its tracks, and so long as those cars 
pass federal regulatory standards, CP is 
obligated to haul them. 

But Greenberg said that CP is en- 
couraging its shippers to move to newer, 
updated tank-car designs, and is impos- 
ing a $325 surplus charge on each older 
tanker per trip. 

Regulators are also taking note of the 
traffic. 

In early May, the U.S. Department 
of Transportation issued an emergency 
order that requires railroads to provide 
state emergency commissions with 
detailed information about their ship- 
ments of Bakken crude, including the 
number of trains each week and the spe- 
cific routes those trains will travel — in- 
formation that railroads were formerly 
under no obligation to disclose. 

CP is complying with that order, 
which went into effect earlier this 
month. DOT is advising the state to 
release information from the railways 
only to emergency responders, but 
more detailed information about CP's 
route maybe released under New York's 
public-records laws. 

In New York, state and federal regu- 
lators are gearing up to evaluate some 
500 miles of railroad track statewide 
this summer. The EPA also announced 
last month that it will craft specific 
oil-spill cleanup plans for areas where 
crude is beingtransported. 

It's a step in the right direction, 
Sheehan said, but he’s still nervous. 

“Given the fact that the oil companies 
are expectingto perhaps triple the amount 
of traffic coming down that line in the next 
year or two, we have very big concerns 
about this operation,” Sheehan said. ® 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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On Corrections Reform, Vermont Interfaith 
Action Won’t Take “No” for an Answer 


A n unusual thing happened last 
Thursday night inside a fortress- 
like church on Cherry Street 
in Burlington: A retired priest 
stood before an audience at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul and asked the head of a 
state agency, seated to her right, whether 
he was willing to make five improvements 
to how Vermont helps offenders transition 
to life after prison. 

Some questions were straightfor- 
ward; others, a little more complicated. 
Will you make sure prisons always use the 
designated "reentry" checklist when pre- 
paring inmates for release? Will you offer 
better job training in prison and set up a 
database to direct ex-offenders to housing 
and jobs? 

The man in the hot seat — Secretary 
of Human Sendees Doug Racine, whose 
agency oversees the Department of 
Corrections — answered an unqualified 
“yes” to all five. 

That's because hedging isn’t permitted 
when Vermont Interfaith Action hosts 
“actions," during which participants 
submit to a public interrogation, answer- 
ing either “yes” or “no” to a series of 
questions about a thorny issue. Previous 
actions have addressed homelessness, 
health care reform and the state budget, 
among other topics. 

The group, a coalition of 12 local 
congregations, spent a year research- 
ing how the Department of Corrections 
prepares inmates for life beyond bars. 
Then it recruited three people — Racine, 
Chittenden County Senator Diane 
Snelling and Chris Barton, the DOC’s 
restorative systems administrator — to 
answer for it. 

The group's goal was to get the people 
in charge to agree to improve the “reen- 
try” services for inmates nearing the end 
of their sentences. Dozens of congregants 
came out to hear their answers. Members 
of the mostly middle-aged and older audi- 
ence sported both kippahs and Roman 
collars. 

Snelling agreed to come but bowed out 
of the yes-no exercise, explaining, “I’m not 
accustomed to being told what to do and 
then told to say yes.” 

Racine played by the rules. 

And Barton, who took the microphone 
after his boss, glanced at Racine before 
giving his first response: “If Doug said yes, 
then I can say yes also." 

The questions were well crafted: rea- 
sonable enough that it was hard to say 
“no," but concrete enough to hold officials 
accountable. 



Later, each got three minutes to elabo- or any other form of identification, 
rate. Racine used his time — enforced by According to VIA, the cards are stamped 
white-haired Reverend Catherine Cooke, with “Department of Corrections" 


wielding a red stop sign 
— to point out that some 
of his commitments 
would be contingent on 
funding. 

Racine explained 
afterward that he felt 
comfortable acquiescing 
to VIA’s requests because 
they were, for the most 
part, “pretty easy.” In 
addition to the checklist 
and improved case man- 
agement, the group is 
asking for more in-prison 
mentoring and job skills 
programs, and the expan- 
sion of Circles of Support 
and Accountability, an 
arrangement where up to 
five volunteers work with 
an offender after his or 
her release. 

Another was a suggestion to change 
the photo IDs issued to released offend- 
ers who don’t have a driver's license 
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label that offenders are 
eager to leave behind. 

Racine said afterward 
that he hadn’t been 
aware that inmates felt 
stigmatized by the IDs 
until VIA brought it to his 
attention. He explained 
that it would be costly 
to shuttle inmates to the 
Department of Motor 
Vehicles to get normal 
IDs, but that he would 
ask the DOC to look 
into possible solutions. 
“This seems like one of 
those little things that we 
should be able to do," he 
remarked. 

Before the event 
started, pastors, con- 
gregants and several ex- 
offenders traded stories over free slices of 
Leonardo's pizza. 

Among them was Cochena Davis, 42, 
who got out last July after 21 months in 
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prison for dealing heroin. She said she 
chose to “max out” — serve her maxi- 
mum sentence — because if she'd been let 
out on probation, she would have had to 
return to the White River Junction area: 
“Probation and Parole in Corrections 
really sucks in this state because they 
want to send you back where you came 
from, the same area where you always get 
in trouble in." 

Her decision, according to Davis, made 
her less of a priority for DOC staff. “They 
were into helping the people out on proba- 
tion or parole. They didn’t care about me 
because I was maxing out.” 

Leigh Steele came over to update 
Davis on prison news. Steele’s a mentor- 
ing coordinator for Vermont Works for 
Women, which offers services inside 
the Chittenden Regional Correctional 
Facility — Vermont's only prison for 
women. 

“If you think it wasn’t good when you 
were there, you should be there now” 
Steele said. “As of today, no more work 

“What happened?" asked Davis, before 
quickly coming to her own conclusion: 
“Somebody messed up." 

No, Steele said, explaining that both 
work crew supervisors have left for other 
jobs, and there's no immediate plan to re- 
place them, which leaves inmates with one 
less opportunity to get job skills. 

Despite her frustration with the 
DOC, Davis has made out OK. She lined 
up a sober house to stay in when she got 
out. Vermont Works for Women helped 
her craft a resume and cover letters. 
She landed a job through a temp agency 
last month and is making metal parts at 
National Chimney in South Burlington. 
Davis said she’s stayed clean and par- 
ticipates in three different addiction 
support groups. 

Before Racine, Snelling and Barton 
got the microphone, Davis and two other 
former inmates told the audience about 
the people outside the correctional 
system who’ve helped them search for 
work and stay clean — no excuses. 

Of course, public officials need to be 
held accountable, too. Making promises 
in front of a room full of religious lead- 
ers is one thing; making good on them is 
another. To that end, the group wouldn't 
let Racine get away without one final 
request: Come back in six months “so 
that we may check on the progress of the 
commitments we’ve asked for." © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Champlain College President David Finney 
Recounts Nine Years at the Helm 



tend to find jobs. In 2012, the most recent year in which “In some ways the Great Recession was the best 

data are available, graduates in several of its majors — thing that could have happened to us ... the whole con- 
including marketing, computer information technol- versation has kind of come our way because we have 
ogy and information security — had 100 percent job always been focused on what happens after college.” 
placement rates. Only 3 percent of students default on Champlain has also been out in front of another 
student loans, Finney said. trend in higher edi online education. The school of- 

in 1993, at the dawn of the 
digital age. It now offers 16 
bachelor’s and nine mas- 
ter’s degrees online, mostly 

to nontraditional students who are completing their 
education while employed elsewhere. Today many 
other colleges have expanded their online offerings, 
but Finney said he’s got no worries about the col- 
lege losing its edge. One advantage for Champlain, 
he said, is a cadre of faculty already skilled at 
teaching online. 

"Our strategic plan calls for fairly dra- 
matic growth in that area between now and 
2020, and we think we are now tracking to 
achieve that growth,” he said. 

Asked whether he worried about online learn- 
ing supplanting brick-and-mortar schools, Finney 
took a sort of Zen-capitalist stance. “I do. Actually, 
no I don’t. I think the market will work however the 
market works and Champlain will respond.” 

Finney has established some boundaries regard- 
ing online education. Champlain now prohibits tradi- 
tional undergrads from taking all their courses online. 
"A part of college is really a kind of coming-of-age ex- 
perience," he explained. “And so much of that happens 
outside the classroom.” 

Construction is often a source of discord in 
the Queen City, but even as new dorms and academic 
centers have sprouted up, Finney said, he thinks 
Champlain has improved its relation- 
ship with neighboring resi- 
dents. By drawing up their 
master development plan 
in a way that was “radically 
inclusive” of community' 
members, he said, the ad- 
ministration has been able to 
allay some of the misgivings 
of those living nearby. 

That’s not to say they've 
been exempt from grow- 
ing pains. In early April, 
Burlington’s Development 
Review Board rejected 
Champlain's plan to build 
Eagles Landing, a down- 
town complex that would 
house 300 students, on 
the basis that the building 
was out of scale with its 
surroundings and didn’t meet 


A s president of Champlain College for the last 
nine years, David Finney has shepherded 
the small school through rapid growth and 
sweeping change. The school’s mascot is a 
beaver, and its 61-year-old prez has been appropriately 

Applications tripled during his tenure. Faculty and 
staff increased from 200 to 350. The college raised $35 
million in donations. New buildings c ontinue to pop up 
on the college’s Burlington campus, and study abroad 
campuses opened in Montreal and overseas in Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Curriculums underwent a more-than-cosmedc 
makeover. Financial literacy is now a requirement for 
students, and the creation of the Core Division curricu- 
lum ensures they learn the liberal arts alongside their 
more career-oriented coursework. New offerings 
include a BYOBiz program to lure entrepreneurs 
and something called an upside-down cur- 
riculum that expedites how soon students can 
take courses in their major. In 2014, OS. News St 
World Report named Champlain the No. 1 “Up- 
and-Coming” regional college in the North. 

Before arriving at Champlain in 2005, Finney 
spent two decades at New York University; he de- 
parted as dean of its continuing education school. 

In July, Finney will step down from his postion. In 
advance of his departure, Seven Days sat down with 
him in a spotless conference room in Freeman Hall 
to take stock of the changes he’s overseen and to talk 
about what’s in store for the hilltop college. 

He described a school bucking both economic and 
demographic trends. 

While people are bemoaning what’s seen as an 
exodus of young people from the state, Finney calls 
Champlain a “significant importer of young talent into 
Vermont." 

A majority of the school’s students have long come 
from out of state, yet more than half of them still take 
jobs here in Vermont, Finney 
said. He attributes this to 
Champlain’s diligehce in 
helping students line up 
internships. “It's not a 
mysterious process, how 
we do it. It is labor- 
intensive, though.” 

Both in and outside 
Vermont, higher educa- 
tion is in the midst of an 
existential crisis. Post- 
recession, rising college 
costs have people ques- 
tioning whether a degree 
is worth the expense. 

But Finney said tough 
times have helped career- 
oriented Champlain, because its graduates 
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parking requirements. Neighbors raised 
similar objections. The college has since 
appealed. 

Residential enrollment has also 
grown at Champlain under Finney's 
watch. Even so, the administration has 
capped its on-campus student popula- 
tion at about 2,000 students. Finney 
says that’s given some peace of mind 
to residents concerned about college’s 
encroachment on the city. 

IN SOMEWAYS 
THE GREAT 
RECESSION WAS 
THEBESTTHING 
THATCOULDHAVE 
HAPPENEDTOUS... 

THE WHOLE 



DAVID FINNEY 


There’s another stat that marks the 
Finney years, and it’s not one college 
presidents brag about: Tuition has more 
than doubled to nearly $33,000 for full- 
time undergraduates. 

The tuition hike, Finney said, en- 
abled Champlain to double its full-time 
faculty roster and shore up its financial 
aid offerings. And that, he said, actually 
makes the school more accessible to 
lower-income students. 

"When I arrived at Champlain, 
tuition was just under $15,000 a year 
and the financial aid budget was just 


over a million dollars, which, in finan- 
cial aid terms, is almost nothing ... If 
you couldn’t write a check to come to 
Champlain, you pretty much couldn't 
come because we really didn’t have fi- 
nancial aid.” 

After a tuition hike in 2007, the 
school reinvigorated a scholarship pro- 
gram for single parents. It also started 
another for first-generation Vermont 
college students. “Those students years 
and years ago had been Champlain’s 
bread and butter but we had become 
unaffordable,” he said. 

A scholarship program for new 
Americans failed to attract as many stu- 
dents as the school had hoped, and has 
been disappointing, he said. “In most 
years, it’s five to 10. 1 would have been a 
lot happier if it had been 20, 25.” 

After ceding his post to Donald J. 
Laackman (previously the president of 
Harold Washington College in Chicago) 
Finney plans to hone his golf game 
before, possibly, returning to the higher 
ed world as a consultant. Finney insists 
he’s stepping down now so things don’t 
go stale: “Certainly my best ideas are on 
the table and implemented, so it’s time 
for a set of new ideas to be crafted." 

But don’t let that fool you into think- 
ing he’s run out of them. Asked to talk 
about Champlain’s future, he rattled 
off areas ripe for development. Among 
them: biotechnology, early education, 
data analytics, health technology and 
the “internet of things.” 

“I don’t think it’s really very far away 
before your refrigerator will email you 
and tell you what your shopping list 
needs to be ... Enormous amounts of 
coding are required for that” 

Finney described his role like tills: 
“The job of any president or any CEO 
is to really manage risk. Anytime some- 
thing changes, there’s risk and that sits 
at my desk, and I’m the one that’s got to 
weigh it and ultimately make the deci- 

At an institution whose motto is “Let 
us dare,” all that risk weighing takes 
its toll. “It’s stressful and difficult,” he 
conceded. 

“But,” he continued, “almost all of 
it has worked, so it’s ultimately been 
wonderful.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 




Do you suffer 
from chronic 

PAIN? 

You may be able to participate 
in a research study involving: 

• 1 1 -week cognitive therapy 
or chronic pain education 
(free of charge) 

• 3 MRI brain scans - before, 
after, and 4 months following 
treatment 

• Financial compensation at 
the completion of the study 

Who can participate? If you have 
chronic pain persisting for 12 
months or longer and are 1 8-70 
years of age, you may be eligible. 

H Tbe 

UNIVERSITY 

"/VERMONT 


For more information and to 
determine eligibility, please contact 
Marcia A. Davis, Project Manager 

at ( 802 ) 847-8241 or email 
marcia.davis@vtmednet.org 



Finding you just the right person! 


HomeShare 

VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 





Do you have a project 
that supports the local 
food system ? 



Apply for a Co-op Patronage 
Seedling Grant 


Applications are now 
being accepted for 
non-profit projects 
from $250 to $5,000. 

Help choose which projects are funded! 

Join the Member Grants Committee 

Apply by June 27 


* 


Sore throat. 

RASH. FEVER. 

Not all emergencies require an 

emergency room. 


Urgent Care at Fletcher Allen 

7 DAYS A WEEK MON-THURS, 8 AM-8 PM FRI-SUN, 9 AM-8 PM 


Shorter wait times. No appointment necessary. 
Convenient location. 



www.cit 5 Tnarket.c 00 p/seedling-grants 


City $ 
Market 


82 S. Winooski Ave. Burlington, YT 05401 
Open 7 days a week, 7 a.m. - 11 p.m. 

(802) 861-9700 www.citymarket.coop 




The high level of care you can only find at a university 
hospital is available seven days a week when you 
need it most. 



The Walk-In Care Center at Fanny Allen 
790 College Parkway in Colchester, 
across from St. Michael's College 
FletcherAllen.org/UrgentCare • 802-847-1170 
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Albert A. Laferriere 

1937-2013 


Margaret (Peggy) 

Cecilia Winger 

1930-2014. BURLINGTON 

Margaret (Peggy) Cecilia Winger. 84. of 
Burlington, Vt.. passed away on Sunday, 

June 8, 2014, in her residence at Starr Farm 
Nursing Center. She was born on May 9, 

1930, in Oil City, Pa., to Francis and Theresa 
Messina. Peggy was predeceased by her 
husband, Fioward Glenn Winger in 1984. 

She was a very dedicated and caring wife, 
mother, grandmother and great-grandmoth- 
er. Peggy was the proud mother of six sons 
and is survived by five: Robert, Calvin. Brian, 
Mark and Joseph and their loving wives, 
along with nine grandchildren and eight 
great-grandchildren. Peggy was a wonderful 
cook and homemaker and had a great sense 
of humor. She was a very colorful person who 
enjoyed nature and all of its beauty. Peggy 
lived a life full of adventure, residing in many 
parts of the U.S., including Colorado. Florida. 
Nevada, New Mexico. New York and Ohio. 

In lieu of flowers, please make donations 
to Therapy Dogs of Vermont or SL Mark 
Catholic Church in Burlington. Online con- 
dolences may be shared with the family at 
lavignefuneralhome.com. 


Albert A. Laferriere of DeLand, Fla., and 
formerly of Winooski, Vt„ passed away at his 
home on Monday, December 23, 2013. He 
was born June 23, 1937, in Abercorn, Quebec. 
He is survived by one daughter, Rita Gordon 
of Jericho, and her husband. Norman, and 
their two daughters, Gina and Shawna. He 
also leaves his siblings and their fami- 
lies: Cecile Rainville of Fairfax. Vt., Monica 
Butler of Claremont, N.H., Denise Parent of 
Lyndonville, Vt.. and Reginald Laferriere of St, 
Albans, Vt. Albert was predeceased by three 
of his children: Ronald, in 1978; Jeanne, in 

A Mass of Christian Burial will be held at 10 
a.m. on Friday, June 20, at St Francis Xavier 
Catholic Church In Winooski. Visitation will 
be held on Thursday, June 19, from 6 to 8 
p.m. Online condolences may be shared with 
the family at lavignefuneralhome.com. 



Alice Jean Frances Will 

On June 6, 2014, at Fletcher Allen Health 
Care, Erika Will Krulish and Travis Will wel- 
comed a baby girl, Alice Jean Frances Will. 


Want to memorialize a loved one in Seven Days ? 
Post your remembrance online and print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. 
Or contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 


Mark your family's milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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VOTE FOR US 


UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 


ECCO... BRINGING YOU THE BEST 
IlN EVENING WEAR AND CASUAL 
WEAR FOR OVER 22 YEARS! 


SEVEN&DAYSIES 


Ecco Clothes | 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutique.com | 802.860.2220 
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BY XIAN CHIAN6-WAREN 

O n Tuesday, June 17, local of- 
ficials, artists and media gath- 
ered at Burlington's bca center 
to announce the winner of the 
first annual Herb Lockwood Prize in 
the Arts. At $10,000, it’s easily the big- 
gest individual arts award in the state. 
Though the group gathered in a gal- 
lery — Burlington city arts serves as the 
prize's nonprofit fiduciary agent — the 
honoree turned out to be a theater guy: 
steve small, a Vermont actor and direc- 
tor of ADDISON REPERTORY THEATER (A.R.T.) 

in Middlebury, a theater training pro- 
gram for high schoolers. 

Small had never heard of the Herb 
Lockwood Prize before he won it. That’s 
because the planning was carried out in 
almost complete secrecy. “1 think he just 
about fell off his chair,” says Burlington 
writer and artist todd lockwood. who 
organized and launched the prize this 
spring. His younger brother, for whom 
the honor was named, died in 1987. 

“It took a little while to catch my 
breath,” Small says, admitting to an ini- 
tial suspicion that the whole thing was a 
hoax. After all, how often does someone 
receive a call saying they’ve won an un- 
solicited $10,000 for their life’s work? 
The selection process was modeled 


after that of the Nobel Prize, Lockwood 
explains. Nominations were solicited 
from about two dozen anonymous “arts 
advisers” throughout the state. Then a 
committee of five (including one BCA 
staffer) selected the winner based on 
three criteria: a high caliber of technical 
ability and creative talent; an inspira- 
tional influence on other artists; and a 
“beneficent" influence on the community. 

Small, a Vermont native, worked pro- 
fessionally on Broadway sets and got gigs 
acting in television shows before moving 
back to his home state with the inten- 
tion of shoring up its theater scene. The 
57-year-old has worked with A.R.T. for 
29 years. The intensive program trains 
students in acting, set design and other 
theater vocations; Small says it has a 100 
percent placement rate for students who 
wish to continue on to conservatory or 
collegiate theater programs. 

Small is also considered one of 
the best performers in the state, says 
Lockwood. ‘1 think a lot of people come 
away from his shows and his plays 
thinking, Wow! What's this guy doing in 
Vermont?" he says. 

The Herb Lockwood Prize was born 
from a conversation between Lockwood 
and an unidentified “artist friend" last 


fall. Lockwood remembers that the two 
identified an “issue” they wanted to 
remedy: Despite Vermont’s rich artistic 
culture, conventional wisdom still holds 
that good art just doesn’t happen here. 

“One idea that came out of that was 
putting a spotlight on some of the amaz- 
ing work going on around here, which 
would help rid us of the question of 
whether great art or important art can 
ever happen in Vermont in the first 
place,” Lockwood says. 


That “spotlight,” he decided, would be 
a prize — not a grant for future work but 
a recognition of existing and continuing 
work — and a significant one. The prize’s 
purse began at $5,000, donated by the 
Lockwood family; the remainder was 
raised in private donations. The winner 
is under no obligation to spend the prize 
money in any particular way. 

Though Lockwood says the prize 
was created to meet a specific need — 
recognition for significant art — it soon 



HUBBARD AT THE HOP 
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WE RE LOOKING FDR SOMEONE 
WHO JUST BY THEIR ACTIONS IS 
INSPIRING OTHERS. 

CAUSING THE WATER TO RISE 
IN THE HARBOR. SO TO SPEAK. 

TODD LOCKWOOD 

became closely tied in his mind to mem- 
ories of his late brother, and to Herb's 
artistic legacy in the area. 

Todd and Herb Lockwood moved 
to Burlington in the early 1980s, at the 
dawn of an era that Todd considers the 
Queen City's golden age. “It was just kind 
of a magnetic thing,” Lockwood, now 63, 
remembers of the artists and entrepre- 
neurs drawn to the area in the ’80s and 
early ’90s. “All these amazing tilings hap- 
pened under this umbrella of Burlington 
culture and its belief system — the belief 
in doing things for the right reason.” 

Herb was one of those artists, his 
brother recalls: a writer, cartoonist, 
painter, sculptor and musician who ar- 
rived in 1982 and quickly found his place 
in the artistic community. His home 
became something of a hub for creative 
types, says Lockwood. (A musician and 


photographer himself, Todd Lockwood 
founded the Brautigan Library for un- 
published books — based on cult author 
Richard Brautigan’s 1966 book The 
Abortion: An Historical Romance — and 
established White Crow recording studio, 
now defunct) At Herb’s memorial ser- 
vice, at the Unitarian Universalist Church 
on Pearl Street, Lockwood recalls that the 
number of attendees floored his parents. 

“It was just packed with people up to 
their seventies, and we had no idea how 
these people even knew Herb," he says. 
“We quickly realized he had this huge 
reach in a bunch of different ways.” 

Lockwood adds that Small, whose 
students have gone on to work on 
Broadway shows and behind the scenes 
on television shows including “The 
Office,” is a perfect example of a Vermont 
artist who extends his gifts outward. 

“We were looking for something 
more than technically great work,” 
Lockwood says. “We were looking for 
someone who just by their actions is in- 
spiring others, causing the water to rise 
in the harbor, so to speak.” © 


INFO 


“Falling Angels," created in 1989, is a 
female-only piece set to percussion. 
And "Gnawa," from 2005, is a 
dramatic, high-energy dance with a 
Mediterranean soundtrack. 

“We usually bring in a varied 
bill, so there's always one piece for 
certain individuals to gravitate 
to," explains dancer Jonathan 
Fredrickson, who will perform in 
three of the dances at the Hop. 

Hubbard Street's repertory is 
notable not just for its diversity 
but for its breadth of international 
influences. The 18 dancers of the core 
company are contracted to work 52 
weeks a year, and the technical and 
physical dexterity needed to perform 
such a range of styles is remarkable. 

"It is very versatile," agrees 
Fredrickson. "I enjoy the challenge 
... To be versatile as a dancer is 
intriguing and fun, and also hard, 
while at the same time remaining 
yourself." 


Local dancers, take note: While 
at the Hop, Hubbard Street will 
offer two master classes at the 
intermediate level, in ballet and in 
repertoire. 

Most of us, of course, just like to 

"There's a lot of dance lovers in the 
region," says Lawrence. "And when 
you have a world-class ensemble, 
people come to see them." 

XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 


INFO 
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Walk on the Wild Side: Vermont’s Ancient Fossils 
Get a New Exhibition 



T ake a walk through Isle La 
Motte’s Goodsell Ridge 
Preserve, and you’ll have to 
make an effort to avoid treading 
on the fossilized remains of prehistoric 
creatures. It’s easy to spot the whorled 
forms of ancient gastropods (the ances- 
tors of snails and slugs), and only slightly 
trickier to recognize the impressions of 
the antediluvian precursors of modern 
octopi and squids. 

The fossil beds, which are some of 
the most prominent and geologically 
significant portions of the formation 
known as the Chazy Reef, are history 
written in stone. To stroll among them is 
to contemplate the history of the Earth: 
Some of the fossils at Goodsell Ridge are 
480 million years old. 

char mehrtens, a professor of geol- 
ogy at the University of Vermont, has 
researched, visited and written about 
the Chazy Reef for much of her career. 
In an email to Seven Days, she writes, 
“The Chazy Reef is important because 
it is the oldest example of a biologically 
diverse reef ecosystem on earth ... By 
■biologically diverse,’ I mean that the 
framework of the reef — organisms that 
lived together to create the physical reef 
structure — are of a variety of taxa [taxo- 
nomic groups] living in an ecological 
community.” 

The almost palpable sense of deep 
history offered by the geology of 
Goodsell Ridge is what makes it an ideal 
location for “A Walk Through Time," a 
recently installed educational exhibit 
that combines geology, evolutionary bi- 
ology and a healthy dose of wonder. 

Created in 1997 by Sid Liebes, a sci- 
entist at Hewlett-Packard’s California 
headquarters, “A Walk Through Time” 
consists of 71 large, illustrated panels 
that, arranged into a timeline, recount 
the 4.6 billion years of the Earth’s geolog- 
ical and biological history. In all the sites 
where the project has been exhibited 
— the Bay Area, Michigan, Switzerland 
and now Isle La Motte — its panels have 
been arranged along a 4,600-foot path. 
At that scale, each linear foot of the ex- 
hibit’s path represents about a million 
years of history. 

unoa fitch is the presidentand founder 
of the Isle La Motte Preservation Trust 
(ILMPT), the nonprofit organization 
that is hosting the exhibit. For decades, 
her family has owned a home at the 
former Fisk Quarry, a nearby site that, 


through her efforts, is now a tranquil 
preserve. Her love of the island's natural 
surroundings runs deep. 

Fitch says she first learned about “A 
Walk Through Time” in January 2014 
through her friend, author Jennifer 
Morgan, the project’s educational con- 
sultant, who is based in Princeton, N.J. 
Morgan, who has created children’s 



3-BILLIDN-YEAR-OLD BACTERIAL 
DIVISION ASKS, “WHAT 
WOULD HAPPEN IF HUMAN 
BEINGS CDULD SWAP 
IDEAS AS READILY AS THESE 
BACTERIA SWAP GENES?” 

books and a website on the subject of 
evolutionary history, had herself been 
contacted by the exhibit’s owners, who 
were looking for a new location. One call 
was all it took for Fitch to sign up the 
Trust as host. 

The ILMPT charges no admission 
and depends for its operation on dona- 
tions, grants and the proceeds from 


hosting summertime art events. Fitch 
stresses that the exhibit could not have 
been mounted without the contribu- 
tions of the Lake Champlain Land Trust, 
with which the ILMPT has collaborated 
for years. "They’re our big brothers,” 
says Fitch. “Their name and expertise 
are really important.” 

“A Walk Through Time” was made 
available to the Trust for the cost 
of transporting it to Vermont from 
Michigan. “So,” says Fitch, “one of our 
board members and his son borrowed 
a truck from a neighbor and drove out 
to Grand Rapids in May. It was a hero’s 
journey.” The trailer in which the ex- 
hibit was hauled is still parked discreetly 

The exhibit is a labor of love. 
Volunteers mapped out its winding 
course, mowed and now maintain the 
path along which observers walk and 
erected the weatherproof placards. 
Charming, handmade wooden signs, 
adorned with spirals derived from the 
shape of the iconic gastropod fossils, 
guide visitors along the twisting trail. 

Though it has already welcomed 
several groups of field-tripping school- 
children, “A Walk Through Time”'s of- 
ficial grand opening will take place this 
Sunday, June 22, complete with ribbon 
cutting and live music. Even on recent 
days when raindrops and mosquitoes 
arrived in equally large numbers, Fitch 


has enjoyed leading kids 
along the trails, she says; 
she's been impressed by 
their questions and en- 
thusiasm. Her eyes light 
up when she discusses 
the exhibit’s educational 
potential. 

Perhaps those stu- 
dents' enthusiasm is 
rooted in the fact that 
the exhibit's educational 
approach is unlike those 
of bone-dry science text- 
books. "A Walk Through 
Time” is infused with 
a sense of wide-eyed 
awe; its subtitle, “From 
Stardust to Us,” be- 
speaks the “we are all 
connected” ethos that 
underpins the placards’ 
A panel that details 
3-billion-year-old bacte- 
rial division asks, for 
instance, “What would happen if human 
beings could swap ideas as readily as 
these bacteria swap genes?” 

Fitch — whose professional experi- 
ence is in the field of nonprofits, not 
science — embraces this approach. She 
calls the exhibit “a way for someone like 
me to understand science, be fascinated 
with it and filled with the wonder of 
it ... What most great scientists feel is 
really mystical. It’s not all dry equations. 
They’re motivated by wonder and pas- 
sion. I’m getting that now.” 

Mehrtens, who helped install the ex- 
hibit, feels much the same way. “Yes, the 
‘we are all stardust' may sound ‘touchy- 
feely,’” she writes in an email, “but, from 
a science perspective, it's very true. You, 
your dog Spot and your houseplant are 
really just ‘carbon reservoirs’ waiting to 
recycle your carbon back to the system. 
Your carbon has been lots of places 
within the Earth's carbon reservoir 
before it became you.” 

Fitch and the ILMPT have already 
started reaching out to school super- 
intendents all over the state and have 
contacted curriculum developers at the 
Vermont Agency of Education. “Down 
the road,” Fitch says, “we will have the 
capacity to do in-service training, par- 
ticularly for primary-school teachers. 
We’re really looking to be a significant 
educational resource.” 

The Trust may get the chance to do 
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just that. In a recent email to Fitch, the 
exhibit’s current owner indicated that 
he was so satisfied with Goodsell Ridge 
as a venue, he would formally transfer 
ownership of “A Walk Through Time” 
to the ILMPT. Though the transfer is 
still in the works, Fitch is delighted, 
saying that it would make “a spectacular 
gift.” The half-billion-year-old reef and 


fossils of Goodsell Ridge suggest that 
Isle La Motte is indeed a suitable place 
for just about anything looking for a 
permanent home. © 
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WHAT'S THE STORY BEHIND GEORGIA’S UNFINISHED CASTLE? 


5 
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estled in the hills of Georgia, 
Vt., along a rolling country 
road sits a mansion of medi- 
eval proportions. It requires 
no stretch of the imagination to call it a 
castle, albeit a modern one, with impres- 
sive views of Georgia Mountain’s wind 
turbines to the east. Longtime Franklin 
County residents say the unfinished 
edifice has been in a state of suspended 
animation for years, showing few signs 
of life except for the occasional mowing 
of its expansive front lawn. 

A curious visitor to the property, at 
2437 Oakland Station Road, is greeted 
by two stone pillars, a winged gargoyle 
and a single name etched in stone: 
“BAYNE.” Just beyond an artificial pond 
and a doublewide trailer at street level, 
a winding dirt road — barred by a chain 
and “No Trespassing” sign — leads to a 
sprawling structure that, architecturally 
speaking, attempts to blend Gothic stone 
archways into a colonial McMansion. 
Neo-eclectic indeed! 

The castle is bookended by two towers: 
one beige and rook-like rising from its 
east wing and another, framed out but 
incomplete, in the west wing. Using a 
telephoto lens, one can make out a few 
stained-glass windows on the top floor, 
though most of the window openings are 
covered with plywood. Much of the castle 
is also shirted in scaffolding, as though a 
marauding army once laid siege to it but 
has since decamped — an impression only 
reinforced by the bumt-out and aban- 
doned husk of a neighboring farmhouse. 

Was this to be a new Renaissance 
fairgrounds in Vermont’s northwest 
kingdom? A summer camp for Dungeons 
& Dragons enthusiasts? A set for next 
year's 40th-anniversary remake of 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail ? WTF? 

We wish we could say for sure. 
Though no sign is outside, Georgia’s 
broken-down palace is on the market, 
through RE/MAX Destinations, at the 
asking price of just $925,000 — down 
from $1.3 million in January. We learned 
from its real estate listing — MLS No. 
4255788, for you house-hunting enthu- 
siasts — that the castle was built on more 
than 10 acres and boasts nearly 19,000 
square feet of living space. As a point of 
reference, the median square footage of 
a typical American house reached an all- 
time high in 2012 at 2,306 square feet, 
according to the U.S. Census. 

Simply put, the place is a behemoth 
— and an empty one. The realtor notes 


that it features “real stone walls, turrets 
and towers, stained glass and top-notch 
materials,” and is “built like a fortress, 
framed with stone blocks, concrete and 
steel I-beams." The “castle awaits your 
designs and finishing touches. Mostly 
open inside, so [the] possibilities are 
endless." 

Presumably, future options could 
include a moat, drawbridge and fire- 
breathing dragon to slay. 

Georgia town records indicate that 
the castle belongs to Tina and James 
Bayne, who reportedly live on the prop- 
erty but not within the castle walls. Jim 
Bayne is a pyrotechnics expert who 
also owns and operates Celebration 
Fireworks of Vermont in Milton. A clerk 
in Georgia's municipal offices describes 
him as “a really nice guy” with “arms 
like tree trunks” who puts on the town’s 
annual Fourth of July fireworks display. 

Town property records also indicate 
that the house has been under construc- 
tion since at least 2000, with design 
sketches from the early aughts showing 
three towers, 12 rooms, two full bath- 
rooms, one half bath, one kitchen and 
six fireplaces. Gotta respect a man who 
digs fire. 


Bayne’s real estate agent, Chet 
Baranski, notes that Bayne is a master 
stonecutter who built the house himself. 

“It’s like a real castle. It even has its 
own cemetery,” Baranski says. “You can't 
move that, so whoever buys the property 
gets the cemetery with it.” 

However, Baranski isn’t comfort- 
able saying anything about the castle’s 
origins or why it was never completed. 
He notes that the house has been on 
the market for about 10 months and 
has elicited “sporadic" interest from a 
few serious buyers (as opposed to nosy 
neighbors). What might it be used for? 
Baranski suggests the castle could easily 
be repurposed as condos, or maybe an 
inn. (A Bed & Bastion, perhaps?) As he 
puts it, “It’s very unique, that’s for sure.” 

One obvious challenge, aside from 
finding a buyer with a cool million to 
drop on an unfinished feudal estate in 
rural Franklin County, is the difficulty 
of securing financing for a house that’s 
little more than a shell — even if that 
shell is thick enough to withstand the 
onslaught of trebuchets, mangonels and 
battering rams. 

Jim Bayne himself was nice enough 
when Seven Days reached him by phone 


last week. We had plenty of questions: 
What dreams of a citadel on the hill 
compelled him to erect this stone for- 
tress? A desire to demonstrate his ma- 
sonic machismo? The primeval calling 
of Scottish roots? 

And why was it never finished? 
Incomplete as it may be, Bayne Castle 
is in good company with other large, 
unfinished stone buildings, including 
Germany’s Neuschwanstein Castle and 
London’s Westminster Cathedral and 
Palace of Whitehall. While it may look 
big in Georgia, it’s a mere walk-in closet 
compared with billionaire David Siegel's 
90,000-square-foot garish monstrosity 
in Windermere, Fla., known as America’s 
largest single-family house and made 
famous in the 2012 documentary The 
Queen of Versailles. 

Alas, Bayne politely declined to 
comment. After all, a man’s home is his 
castle.® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Dear Cecil, 


After watching a movie about the crusades, 
Kingdom of Heaven, a friend and I got into a 
debate about how bad the Dark Ages really 
were. My friend seemed convinced that during 
the Dark Ages all scientific knowledge regressed 
to basically nothing, life was generally horrible, 
people were completely ignorant and blindly 
faithful to the Catholic Church, and the Church 
of that era was the worst thing in the history 
of the world. I tend to think that most people's 
perception of the Dark Ages is uninformed and 
they weren't as bad as they're made out to be. 
Were they? 

Dylan, Phoenix 



Y es and no. 

Opinions about 
the Dark Ages have 
evolved considerably 
over the centuries. The stan- 
dard view once upon a time was 
that Europe descended into 
barbarism with the collapse of 
Rome in the fifth century and 
didn't get its act together until 
the Renaissance. Historians 
long ago showed that was an 
exaggeration and argued that 
the really backward period was 
the early Middle Ages, conclud- 
ing around 1000. In the last few 
decades, some researchers have 
disputed even that, painting an 
almost rosy view of medieval 
folk leading the wholesome, 
pastoral life. 

I'm not going that far. Sure, 
you can make a case that with 
the appearance of Charlemagne 
in the eighth century, west- 
ern Europe began a slow but 
steady climb out of the gutter. 
Before that, though ... well, it’s 
fair to say the machinery of 


civilization had almost com- 
pletely disintegrated. Here’s a 
famous passage written circa 
593 by the man we know as 
Gregory the Great, pope from 
590 to 604: 

“Cities plundered, camps 
destroyed, churches burned, 
male and female monasteries 
demolished. Houses aban- 
doned by their inhabitants and 
land left empty by farmers. The 
owners are nowhere to be seen. 
Beasts have occupied those 
places previously populated 
by multitudes of people. What 
is happening elsewhere I do 
not know; I know that, in this 
region in which we live, the end 
of the world is not only foresee- 
able, but by now, evident." 

Gregory then was living in 
Rome, which had reached its 
post-imperial rock bottom. 
Disease played a greater role in 
this than is generally appreci- 
ated. Starting in 542, the (bu- 
bonic) Plague of Justinian had 
killed off something like a third 


of the population in the former 
empire, emptying out the coun- 
tryside and leading to famine. 

The plague wasn’t brought 
about by the fall of Rome; it was 
worse in the east, where the 
empire remained intact, gov- 
erned by Constantinople. But 
the collapse of civil authority 
made things worse. The great 
public works that had been 
Rome’s signature achievement, 
such as roads and aqueducts, 
were no longer maintained. 
Channels used to drain swamps 
silted up, leading to an expan- 
sion of marshland and an in- 
crease in malaria. Due largely 
to epidemics, the population of 
Italy stagnated or declined. 

What didn’t decay was de- 
stroyed by war. The Ostrogoths, 
battling with the Byzantines 
for control of the Italian 
peninsula, sacked Rome and 
chased out the residents. After 
a protracted struggle, the 
Byzantines succeeded in de- 
feating the Ostrogoths but were 


too weakened by 
plague and bat- 
tlefield losses 
to reestablish 
the western 
empire; after 568 
they were largely, 
but not entirely, 
shoved aside by the 
invading Lombards. 

Much of Italy was 


Things didn't 
improve appreciably over the 
ensuing couple of centuries. At 
the empire’s height, the city of 
Rome probably had a popula- 
tion of more than a million; 
though it stayed empty only 
briefly, it had fewer than 50,000 
people until the Renaissance. 
(It didn’t hit a million again till 
the 1930s.) Setting aside Islamic 
capitals such as Cordoba, west- 
ern Europe in general built 
no cities of consequence until 
after 1000. 

So, yeah, the Dark Ages were 
pretty dark. I don’t mean to 
suggest the sun never shone. 
We don’t know much about 
daily life; few records survive 
and probably few were made. 
Analysis of bones in cemeteries 
and such suggests that for some, 
say in small hilltop communi- 
ties away from the swamps, 


life wasn't so bad; the lack of 
population pressure possibly 
meant more resources for those 
remaining. Diet, for one thing, 
may have been more varied. But 
those same bones also suggest 
that not all that many lived past 
age 50. Women in particular 
died much younger. 

Plague last broke out in 
750 and thereafter subsided 
until the 14th century. Perhaps 
not coincidentally, by 800 
Charlemagne had sufficiently 
expanded Frankish control 
of Europe that Pope Leo III 
crowned him emperor of the 
Romans. From that point for- 
ward there was noticeable 
progress. Production of books 
rose sharply; technology im- 
proved. Crop rotation was in- 
troduced in the eighth century; 
the modern horse collar, the 
tandem harness and the horse- 
shoe by the ninth or 10th. 

As for the Catholic Church, 
no doubt it harbored its share 
of wicked individuals. But 
let's have some perspective. 
Through its monasteries and 
schools, it preserved much of 
what remained of Western cul- 
ture, and, for that matter, basic 
literacy, for 300 years. 
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T hese last few months 
Vermonters have been an- 
guished over the deaths of two 
of their youngest citizens — 
Dezirae Sheldon, just shy of her second 
birthday; and Peighton Geraw, barely 
older than 1. Dezirae’s stepfather, Dennis 
Duby, allegedly crushed her head until 
her skull gave way. Peighton’s mother, 
Nytosha LaForce, is accused of shaking 
and beating him so hard that he stopped 
breathing. Both face second-degree- 
murder charges. 

Dezirae's mother, Sandra Eastman, 
pled guilty in 2013 to medical neglect 
after Dezirae landed in the hospital with 
two legs apparently broken days ear- 
lier — and so painful the child couldn't 
crawl. Eastman later accused Duby of 
the abuse. 

LaForce has also served time for stab- 
bing a man in the neck. 

The accused have been called 
monsters. 

Dezirae's aunt, Lisa Eastman, wrote 
a Change.org petition titled "Justice for 
Dezirae" to Deputy State’s Attorney 
Kevin Klamm, who is board president 
of the Child First Advocacy Center in 
Rutland. “Sandra Eastman needs to 
be put where monsters belong and be 
denied access to her chil- 
dren,” the petition says. 

“Send her to prison and 
make her pay for what she 
did to my niece when she 
was 11 months old.” 

Lisa Eastman wants thi 
Duby, who she suggests is 
predator. “Who knows if he’s going to go 
out and find another kid to hurt, to kill?” 
she asked at his arraignment, protesting 
that the $250,000 bail 


on death row in 2013 — 2 percent of the 
total death-row population. But peruse 
their convictions, and you’ll be struck by 
how many have extinguished the lives of 
not one but three or four of their chil- 
dren. Mothers who kill their newborns 
appear to do so in fugues of hallucina- 
tion and mania. 

Marybeth Christie Redmond, a 
founder of writing inside VT, a “self- 
change” writing program for Vermont’s 
incarcerated women, says that, almost 
to a woman, the inmates she meets “live 
with massive, un-dealt-with trauma.” 
Women who have killed their children 
are even more damaged. “They start 
using [drugs] as a way to numb them- 
selves. Then, when you are an addict and 
your first love is the next fix... 

“I don’t justify what they have done,” 
Redmond says. “But I can understand 
the conditions that could allow a woman 
to do the unthinkable.” 

Mika Dashman, a lawyer who works 
with the Restorative Justice League 
of New York City, told me: “The line 
between victim and perpetrator is not 
as clear-cut as the traditional justice 
system paints it to be.” 

Translation: You don’t have to be a 
bleeding heart to consider that help, not 
^ punishment, is what these 

Justice for Dezirae 

they’re getting — mor 

the ratty couch — could be seen i 
TV footage, limited education ii 
Facebook comments and testimonials. 





By 2011, according to a report 
from the National District Attorneys 


habitual In fact, people who kill children Association, 27 states and the federal 


At a May press conference on the they ai 


younger than 5 have many things 
common. They’re almost always the 
kids’ parents or guardians; they are poor, 
rural whites and poor, urban blacks; 


children’s deaths, Gov. Peter Shumlin 
threw in his own gratuitous slur: “I know 
it breaks the hearts of all Vermonters 
when we lose children to someone who 
is so empty hearted that they would take 
the life of a child.” 


n slightly n 


e often than 


women. Research consistently cil 
parenthood, addiction and sexual or 
physical abuse in the parents’ histories 
as other correlates. 

Right now, the U.S. economy is adding 
i children's peril. In 2010 the American 


Monsters? Bloodthirsty beasts? Academy of Pediatrics reported a study 


Empty hearted? Who could kill a child? 

Dezirae's and Peighton’s stories have 
their unique details — she liked butter- 
flies, for instance; he, baseball caps. But 
in other ways they are sickeningly simi- 
lar: drug addiction; rap sheets of crimes 
both petty and violent, including child 
abuse; and repeated interventions by the 
state. Poverty — the peeling doorframe, 


that “directly linked an increased 
ployment rate to child maltreatment one 
year later.” Other studies, such as a new 
one from Cornell University, show that 
greater income inequality is associated 
with more child abuse and maternal 
infanticide. 

Mothers who kill suffer from severe 
psychopathology. Only 60 women were 


government penalized the killing of a 
child with life in prison without parole 
or execution. Vermont has no statute 
specific to children’s deaths, but among 
the aggravating factors that can result 
in a life sentence for murder is having 
a victim who is “particularly weak, vul- 
nerable or helpless.” Such as a 1-year-old 

Jennifer Poehlmann, executive direc- 
tor of the Vermont Children’s Alliance, 
which acts as the child victim's advocate 
in the criminal justice system, says she 
thinks Vermont’s law is insufficient 
to protect children like Dezirae and 
Peighton, who are in imminent danger 
of fatal abuse. 

“Child-cruelty statute is a misde- 
meanor,” Poehlmann explains. If pros- 
ecutors had the discretion to charge it 
as felony assault, the Department for 




PREVENTION -OR TO 
ACCOUNTABILITY? 


Children and Families “would not favor 
family reunification.” Now, Poehlmann 
believes, statute “does not appropriately 
guide our social workers.” 

She also stresses that, while the cur- 
rent public outcry is about DCF’s han- 
dling of the cases, “we absolutely need 
to be doing much more at the front end. 
We can often sense that the mother is in 
way over her head,” she says. “There are 
proven strategies for support for fami- 
lies before we even get to this stage.” 

Poehlmann doesn’t favor long man- 
datory-minimum sentences. She’s not 
thrilled that the fastest route to social 
services is through the prosecutor’s 
office. But she is not against punish- 
ment: “I want prevention, but I also 
want justice for the victim," Poehlmann 
says. By which she means punishment 
of the offender. 

But what if punishment is antitheti- 
cal to prevention — or to accountability? 

“You have to ask: What really is the 
goal of punishment?” says Dashman, the 
restorative-justice advocate. 

If it’s vengeance — to make survivors 
and the public feel better — that works 
for only so long. Punishment will not 
bring back Dezirae or Peighton. In all 
likelihood, prison will make their killers 
angrier and more solipsistic. Like most 
prisoners, they will probably be released 


eventually, and prison will have done 
nothing about what got them there in 
the first place. 

If the goal is deterrence, harsh sen- 
tences — including the death penalty 
— have little to no deterrent effect on 
violent crime. For instance, according 
o 2011 FBI statistics, the Southern 
states had the highest murder rates 
while accounting for 80 percent of 
the nation's executions, while the 
Northeast, with 1 percent of execu- 
tions, had the lowest murder rates. 

But if accountability is what 
you’re after — and accountability 
is gravely called for here — pun- 
ishment doesn’t work, either. 
“We would like to believe that 
people spend their time behind 
bars reflecting and feeling deep 
remorse,” Dashman continues. 
“Some do. But the system does 
not promote that.” 

From the pretrial stage on, the de- 
fense’s game is to get the lightest sen- 
tence possible, and that usually means 
not owning up to the whole truth. 
“There is a real incentive to create a 
narrative of the crime that minimizes 
[the offender’s] involvement,” Dashman 
says. Repeat that story often enough and 
“it becomes the truth for that person." 

Then, in prison, the inmate is 
“treated with tremendous disrespect 
and brutality,” which “only reinforces 
his self-image as a victim" rather than 
as the perpetrator of harm to another 
person. 

“If you are interested in promot- 
ing genuine accountability in people 
who have committed violent crimes,” 
Dashman concludes, "locking them up 
is not the way to do it.” 

What would justice for Dezirae 
look like? Her biological father, Willis 
Sheldon, appears to want Dennis Duby 
locked up. But he is weary of the fury 
being directed at DCF staff. "I don’t want 
people to be violent toward anyone, 
because it’s not going to help anyone," 
he told ABC22. “If they’re going to do 
anything, try to support other kids that 
are being abused.” 

And, I would add, support their 
parents, even if you despise their acts. 
Because a mother, or anyone, who kills 
her child is not a murderer. She is some- 
one who has been murdered, little by 
little, throughout her life. ® 
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Vermont Senator Dick Sears is the man to fix DCF 

BY MARK DAVIS 


R oute 2 runs directly from 
Montpelier to downtown St. 
Johnsbury, requiring little 
in the way of navigation as it 
passes through small towns and farms. 
Nonetheless, state Sen. Dick Sears 
fumbles with a GPS for several minutes 
before slipping his Ford Fusion into 
drive and starting the trip on a steamy 
June morning. 

Sears, who lives two hours away in 
North Bennington, played golf in a char- 
ity tournament in Montpelier the day 
before, spent the night at the Capitol 
Plaza Hotel and squeezed in a breakfast 
meeting with three drug company rep- 
resentatives eager to brief the chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
their latest plans to treat opiate addicts. 

But his primary task on this day is to 
attend three public hearings of a special 
legislative committee he cochairs that is 
considering reforms to the Department 
for Children and Families, an agency 
under fire following the recent murders 
of two young children. 

At forums across Vermont, Sears 
and seven other lawmakers on the 
Committee on Child Protection have 
listened as dozens of people shared 
stories of broken families and debated 
whether the state should steer more 
toward reuniting children with troubled 
parents or toward placing more children 
in protective care. 

Many know that Sears, 71, brings 
relevant professional experience to the 
committee: He spent 30 years working 
with at-risk teenagers running an inten- 
sive residential program in Bennington. 

But only a few in the Statehouse and 
the public are familiar with Sears’ per- 
sonal history, which has been plagued by 
some of the very problems his commit- 
tee is struggling to solve. 

Sears was born inside a Massachusetts 
prison to a mother he never knew. He 
spent the first nine months of his life in 
three foster homes before a couple ad- 
opted and raised him as their only child. 
He empathizes, he says, with kids like 



IN THE LATE 1990S, SEARS THREW HIS WEIGHT 
BEHIND A BILLTHAT DRAMATICALLY BOLSTERED 
THE RIGHTS OF ADOPTED RESIDENTS. 


him. “I’m lucky. I’m extremely lucky. 
Who knows what would have happened 
to me if the Sears didn’t take me?” 

He later served as a foster parent to 
five teenagers. 

In the years he spent crafting laws 
governing adoptions, prisons, drug 
treatment and sex offenses, Sears spent 
his free time visiting town clerks' of- 
fices and probate courts in a frustrating 
search for answers to some fundamental 
questions. 

Who was his mother? Where was his 
family? 

On the Road 

Sears has ESPN radio on low when a call 
comes in en route to St. Johnsbury. 

“Hey, bud," Sears says. 

“Hey, bud,” answers John Murphy, 
formerly one of the troubled kids at 
204 Depot Street, the youth residential 
center to which Sears dedicated him- 
self for more than 30 years. Sears took 
a liking to Murphy, and when the boy 
turned 18 and graduated from the pro- 
gram, he opted to stay in Bennington to 
be closer to his mentor. 

The two now consider each other 
father and son. They vacation and go 
to ball games together. During the leg- 
islative session, they grab dinner once 
a week near Murphy’s home in Barre. 
When Murphy landed a job coaching 
football at Montpelier High School, 
Sears volunteered as an assistant coach, 
often making the four-hour round-trip 
for practice. Murphy and his two kids 
all have rooms in the home Sears shares 
with his second wife, Beverly. 

“If there’s anything else that a father 
should do, I don’t know what it is,” 
Murphy, 31, explains later. “I think he 
always wanted kids and never had any, 
and me not having a dad ... He wanted 
to help me. And I helped him. Getting to 
be a grandfather — 1 gave him that. He's 
everything to me.” 

Murphy knows Sears’ committee 
is holding three hearings on this par- 
ticular day — the last of which will be 


in Montpelier. Murphy, who runs an 
ice rink there, hopes to swing by to say 
hello. 

“Hope no one gives you too much 
grief,” he tells Sears. 

“If they do, I’ll vent to you,” Sears 
said. “Love you.” 

The affectionate words are delivered 
in Sears’ signature deep, gravely voice, 
which makes an impression even if his 
words are sometimes muddled. 

In truth, the St. Johnsbury crowd 
turns out to be much like those at the 
other eight hearings the committee held 

Surprisingly few mention 2-year-old 
Dezirae Sheldon of Poultney, who died 
on February 21, days after DCF returned 
her home after she had previously suf- 
fered broken legs and other injuries. Her 
stepfather faces second- degree murder 
charges. 

Two months later, 15-month old 
Peighton Geraw of Winooski was found 
dead an hour after a DCF investigator 
visited his home to investigate suspected 


abuse and saw bruises on his neck. 
Prosecutors have charged Peighton's 
mother with second- degree murder. 

Investigations have been launched 
into both the deaths and DCF’s handling 
of the cases. A state police inquiry into 
Dezirae’s death, released last week by 
the Attorney General’s Office, found 
that while no DCF workers should be 
charged criminally, poor communica- 
tion between various public agencies 
and lack of a complete picture marred 
the investigation into her broken legs. 

If there’s any chance for reform, it 
is likely to come from Sears’ bipartisan 
committee, composed of nine senators 
and representatives armed with sub- 
poena power. After taking testimony all 
summer, including from officials and 
experts, the group hopes to draft a bill in 
time for the next legislative session. 

Sears said he fears that DCF is per- 
haps placing too much emphasis on 
keeping families intact and should be 
more aggressive about getting children 
into safer environments. “We have to be 


extremely careful when we’re placing 
kids back into those situations," he said. 

Meanwhile, Sears has been shuffling 
into hearings around the state. Broad 
and thick, he played defensive tackle in 
high school because his coach thought 
he was too slow to be a linebacker. The 
passage of decades has had the predict- 
able effect — particularly on his hairline 
and waistline. He often wears black 
sneakers, or well-worn loafers, with his 
suit and tie. 

Sears has a habit of introducing senti- 
mental thoughts with “It's kind of corny, 
but,” and has earned a reputation for 
moments of candor. 

One example: ‘1 don’t like being told 
I’m ‘Just one of those politicians, blah- 
blah-blah, Sears says. 

That’s exactly what happens later 
that day during the committee hearing 
in Morrisville, when an older man uses 
his allotted three minutes to rage against 
lawmakers. 

“I have a feeling this is nothing but a 
touchy-feely thing to make Shumlin look 
good,” the man tells lawmakers. “It’s 
time you people wake up. I'm so fed up 
with our government I could scream. I 
hope you people can sleep at night, be- 
cause you’re responsible for the deaths 
of two children.” 

“I’d like to meet that guy in a dark 
alley,” Sears says as he lowers himself 
into his car after the meeting. “Probably 
shouldn’t have said that.” 

‘Incredibly 
Intense Work’ 

Sears grew up with his adoptive family 
in Ashland, Mass. His father, Richard 
Sears Jr., worked as a laborer in an 
electric clock factory for which the town 
was once known; his mother, Charlotte, 
stayed at home. Both have long since 
passed away. 

Sears describes it as a loving home. He 
was still quite young when his parents 
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told him he’d been adopted. They shared 
little else about his family history. He is 
still unsure of how much they knew. 

Sears was the first member of the 
family to go to college when he enrolled 
at the University of Vermont. As a fresh- 
man, he made the football team and 
studied political science. 

But then he lost his way: Sears flunked 
out after his sophomore year — “drink- 
ing and partying,” he explains — and was 
forced to retreat to Massachusetts. He 
eventually returned to Burlington, took 
night classes and graduated from UVM 
in 1969 with very little idea of what he 
would do next. Like so many flatlanders, 
he decided to make Vermont his home. 

An ad for the Vermont Department of 
Corrections led Sears to a job counseling 
young offenders in St. Albans — and later, 
Burlington. But Sears eventually left to 
open up a nonprofit residential center 
for troubled teenagers in Bennington. 
204 Depot Street offered housing, coun- 
seling and support to young criminals 
and kids who had fallen out with their 
parents or had nowhere else to go. Most 
would live at the center for a year or two 
before moving on. 

Fights were common. Breakdowns 
frequent. Some residents went on to 
have families and careers. Some went on 
to become murderers. 

“It was incredibly intense work,” 
said Scott Johnson, who ran a similar 
home and has known Sears for decades. 
“When you run a group home for adoles- 
cents, you’re dealing with kids who have 
s fallen out of favor [with] their family and 

S kin supports, and there’s a lot of trauma 
> in that and in their backgrounds. The 
5 tolerance level, and empathy level and 
z the sophistication of the interaction was 

S very important. In many cases, the kids 
were bigger than you. It was intimidat- 
ing. You have to put up with a lot. You 
2 had to have a certain type of tempera- 
S ment, because there were days when it 
9 would have been easy to throw in the 
5 towel and say, ‘What am I doing with my 
5 life?’” 

For years. Sears worked the noon-9 
p.m. shift at 204 Depot. He also led the 
“ kids on three-week camping trips in 
2 Canada before rising to a more adminis- 
| trative role. 

S “Sometimes I can come off a little 
gruff. I don’t mean to be,” Sears said. 
“It’s a part of the firmness. A lot of times, 
what kids are looking for is structure 
and consistency.” At the DCF hearings, 
ui “That’s what we’re hearing, if you listen 
^ to what the parents and grandparents 
§ are talking about,” Sears said. “It’s a lack 
2 of structure, and that’s what’s frustrating 


them. I can remember them sitting on a 
Sunday afternoon, waiting for mom to 
show up, and mom never does. They 
want to act tough, but they're like ev- 
eryone else. There’s nothing worse than 
watching that.” 

Sears' first lessons in politics came 
from building support for 204 Depot, 
located in a downtown area that wasn't 
necessarily thrilled about its new 
neighbor. 

It helped that some of the 204 Depot 
kids had lent a hand to put out a fire at 
a neighboring home. So too did Sears’ 
willingness to have an occasional beer 
with the selectman who happened to 
own a bar across the street. 

‘When you run a place like 204 
Depot Street in downtown Bennington, 
on the main drag, you have to know 
your community, your politicians, your 
selectboard,” Johnson said. “You have 
to be good at building relationships. 
New police chief comes in, the next day 
you’re there saying, ‘Hello, let me tell 


you about my program.' Dick learned to 
be a politician because he wanted it to be 
accepted by the community.” 

Sears eventually won a seat on the 
selectboard — after losing in his first 
attempt — and stayed on until 1993, the 
year he took his place in the Vermont 
Senate. 

In the late 1990s, Sears threw his 
weight behind a bill that dramatically 
bolstered the rights of adopted residents. 
Adoption records had been sealed, even 
to the adoptee, unless a biological parent 
expressly gave permission to have his 
or her identity revealed. Sears led the 
charge to change that Now, records are 
provided unless parents expressly forbid 
their names from being released. 

Given his background, it was probably 
inevitable that Sears would be assigned 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
which spends much of its time on issues 
involving police, the court system and 
prisons. 

Sears — who has been chair of the 


committee since 1996 — has never been 
in serious jeopardy' of losing his seat. 
In fact, the only time he wasn’t the top 
vote-getter in his county was after cast- 
ing a “yes" vote during the contentious 
battle to legalize civil unions in 2000. 

Not surprisingly, he’s been at the fore 
of most of Vermont’s major law-enforce- 
ment initiatives in recent years. 

Sears led the charge to reform 
Vermont’s sex-offender laws so they’d in- 
clude tougher sentences and more fund- 
ing for investigative teams after repeat 
sex offender Michael Jacques murdered 
his 14-year-old niece in 2008. Jacques 
was on probation at die time of the crime. 

This past session, after Gov. Peter 
Shumlin warned of the “rising tide of 
opiate addiction,” Sears helped push a 
package of reforms through the Senate 
designed to steer addicts out of the court 
system and into treatment. 

“He has dedicated his life to trying 
to help the kid he could have been,” said 
Shumlin, who entered the Senate with 



Sears in 1992 and is one of his oldest 
friends. “He's someone who had a real 
difficult start to his life, and it's made 
him who he is. He spent his life trying to 
create opportunity for people who were 
born with a mountain full of nothing." 

As chairman, Sears has a lot to do with 
which bills get a hearing, not to mention 
a vote. From years in the Statehouse, he 
has a big stack of chits to call in. And 
he recently landed a spot on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, giving him 
another lever to pull. 

In person, Sears can come across as 
a bit bumbling, like an endearing, crusty 
grandfather. But he uses that first im- 
pression to his advantage: Recognizing 
he didn’t have the necessary polish, 
patience or broad ambition for higher 
office. Sears has perfected his inside 
game. Cagey and convincing, he has a 
reputation for grasping the most minute 
policy details, and for bulldog negotiat- 
ing tactics. 

“Dick Sears has the best dumb act of 



anyone I’ve ever known,” Shumlin said. 
“If he’s trying to get information out of 
you, and he’s choosing to do it by appear- 
ing to be slower than you, watch out.” 

Search for Roots 

As Sears matured, he wondered about 
medical history — he had a cancerous 
tumor taken off his lung in 2000 — and 
became more desperate to learn about 
his origins. 

“The older I got, the more important 
it became to me,” Sears said. 

Finally, in 2006, through “a friend of a 
friend of a friend who knows somebody,” 
Sears managed to pry a short letter out 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Children and Families. 

The agency told him the name of his 
mother, Laura Foster, and noted she had 
died of lung cancer in 1995. 

They also told Sears his birth name, 
Stephen Story, which he now keeps in 
his cellphone, in case he forgets. (He 
tried to think of himself as a “Steve,” for 
a few days, but it didn’t take.) 

And they told him that, living just a 
couple of hours from his home, he had a 
relative: his sister. 

The agency enclosed a sample letter 
he could send her, if he wanted to reach 

Sears thought about it for a day or two, 
then pulled out his clunky' old laptop — 
he worried she wouldn’t be able to de- 
cipher his handwriting — glanced at the 
sample letter one more time, and tried to 
summon the words. 

“My name is Richard Sears and I 
am 63 years old and live in Bennington 


Vermont with my wife,” he tapped on 
the keyboard. “You don’t know me, but 
as you read this letter, you will realize 
why I am writing to you, and the special 
connection we share. 

“...Please understand that I do not 
wish to upset you, or intrude on your life 
in any way. I would love to be in touch 
with you, either through letters, e-mail, 
phone, or face-to-face, whatever you 
feel comfortable with.” 


HE HAS DEDICATED 
HIS LIFE ID TRYING 
TO HELP THE KID HE 
COULD HAVE BEEN. 

PETER SHUMLIN 


Irene Machemer had grown up 
believing she was an only child — her 
father, who is not Sears’ father, left when 
she was 2 years old. She and her hus- 
band became professors at a community 
college. They had three children — and 
grandchildren. 

Her mother, who is also Sears' 
mother, had never mentioned having an- 
other child. So Machemer was stunned 
when the State of Massachusetts noti- 
fied her that a brother might be looking 


She remembers asking herself: Could 
it be true? Was it really worth finding 
out? 

Her sons urged Machemer to reply 
to Sears — if they had an uncle, they 
wanted to meet him. 

She googled Sears and read about his 
public life. She figured reaching out was 
brave on his part; he knew little about 

A few weeks after Sears mailed the 
letter, he picked up the phone and heard 
a woman say: “You wrote me a letter.” 

That conversation was awkward and 
lasted for about a half hour. They spoke 
of their own families, of what they knew 
of Massachusetts, of their jobs. 

They had grown up about 20 minutes 
apart, and Machemer and her family 
often visited a huge mall not too far from 
Sears’ home in Ashland. Neither was 
ready to discuss the obvious next step, 
though they agreed to speak again soon. 

Eventually, in the summer of 2006, 
Sears and Machemer agreed to meet at a 
restaurant off Interstate 91, not far from 
the Yankee Candle tourist trap. 

Sears was nervous about what to 
wear, finally settling on casual pants and 
a flowery shirt. He was embarrassed 
when he saw his sister wearing a dress, 
and her husband Robert in a collared 
shirt and tie. 

Machemer took stock of her brother: 
a big guy, but gentle, and a little shy, es- 
pecially for a politician. And with a good 
sense of humor. 

That first meeting led to more. Sears 
peppered his sister with questions about 
their mother, but before long, the talk 
turned to vacations, grandkids, health 
and jobs. 

“I was an only child until I was 60 
years old,” Sears said. “Thank God she 
is still alive ... Having a sister who cares 
about you, that’s nice.” 

Brother and sister see each other three 
or four times a year. The Machemers 
have come to the Statehouse for a few 
of Sears' swearing-in ceremonies, and 
Sears has introduced them to governors 
and senators. 

Now they’re like so many families 
who live in different places — they don't 
get together as much as they’d like. Life 
gets in the way. “I always think I’ve got 
to see him more often,” Machemer says. 
Machemer says she’ll think at 2 a.m. that 
she should call Sears the next day, but 
the day gets away from her. And Sears, 
of course, always has a packed sched- 
ule. He’s traveling the state, listening to 
people from fractured families trying to 
make their lawmakers understand the 
myriad challenges in their lives. ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 


Tradition in a Glass 

Vermont Folklife Center teams up with a brewer to link past and present 



T he Vikings fermented honey 
into mead. Ancient Babylonians 
and Egyptians were avid brew- 
ers of beer. The Incas turned 
maize and cassava into the powerful 
drink known as chicha. Apparently 
human beings everywhere have a strong 
desire to ferment and drink what’s 
around them. 

Vermonters are no exception. Old- 
timers long ago found a clever way 
to make use of locally abundant re- 
sources to produce an alcoholic bev- 
erage. That beverage, called sap beer, 
is brewed with fresh, late-season 
maple sap in place of water, and it’s 
particular to the sugaring region 
that includes Vermont and Quebec. 

Fiddlehead Brewing of Shelburne 
will produce a limited run of sap beer 
and sell it at The Third Annual Frog 
Run Sap Beer Festival, a June 21 ben- 
efit for the Vermont Folklife Center 
(VFC). For local beer enthusiasts, it's 
a chance to quaff an unusual bever- 
age that fairly bursts with terroir. 

But for the nonprofit VFC, which 
turns 30 this year and is cospon- 
soring and supporting the even t, 
the production of this draught 
is much more significant: It 
brings the past alive. 

In conversation with 
Seven Days over tea and 
scones in the kitchen of 
their Middlebury head- 
quarters, VFC codirectors 
Andy Kolovos and Gregory 
Sharrow often return to 
that idea. The center, says 
Sharrow, “is not about ‘old 
stuff.’ Or it’s about old stuff 
in that there’s much in 
old stuff that’s relevant as 
information, models and 
provocations for challenges 
in the present, and for 
reaching into the future." 

The VFC website offers 
a perfect illustration of 
that unofficial mission 
statement. On the page de- 
voted to the sap beer fest, 
visitors can click to hear an 
audio recording of the late 
Edgar Dodge discussing the 
production of this regional 


drink. Dodge was in his seventies when the 
VFC recorded him discussing the none-too- 
scientific process of sap-beer brewing. “It was 
common to put in anything you’d think might 
add something to it,” he says. 

Relayed through a heavy Vermont accent, 
Dodge's detailed descriptions serve as the foun- 
dation for a new sap beer recipe. Fiddlehead’s 
owner and head brewer, Matt Cohen, learned 
from Dodge’s recording that sap beer is by 
nature inconsistent, so he felt no obligation to 
adhere slavishly to a single recipe. 

“It varied from year to year,” Cohen says. “In 
that spirit, we’re always tweaking the recipe a 
little bit.” 

Though it’s the third time the VFC and 
Fiddlehead have collaborated on the fest, sap 
beer's ever-changing recipe keeps things fresh. 

Like its historical predecessors, Cohen’s 
brew will have a high alcohol content: about 
9 percent. But the brewer also took liberties, 
this time aging the beer for three months in 
bourbon barrels. “It starts with a real nice 
bourbon note, and finishes with a maple 
note,” he says. “There are lots of unique fla- 
vors going on.” 


— 


Those barrels may have come from a distillery down 
south, but the sap is strictly a Vermont product. “Any 
time you can use any type of 
local ingredient, you feel much 
more tied to the land and agri- 
culture, and to the rich history 
of the people of Vermont,” 

Cohen says, confirming brewing’s status as a genuine 
folk tradition. 

The revival of an unusual alcoholic drink may seem 
an unlikely project for a folklife center — one that 
serves, as Seven Days observed in a 2007 cover story, as 
“the state’s de facto oral archive, a repository of more 
than 4,000 hours of interviews and other audio mate- 
rial.” (That number has since risen to 4,500 hours of 
electronically indexed material, according to the orga- 
nization’s website.) 

But the VFC is ecumenical in its celebration of 
“old ways.” Indeed, the rosters of past and upcoming 
VFC events speak to just how inclusive this organi- 
zation is. In addition to supporting performances of 
traditional music and recording oral histories, this 
year the VFC has held an exhibit about one-room 
schools and an event that featured photographs of 
and a performance by the drag-queen troupe Ladies 
of the Rainbow Cattle Co. 



The Sap Beer Festival will be of in- 
terest not only to imbibers but to lovers 
of regional folk music. The event’s en- 
tertainment lineup includes Vermont 
old-time fiddler Pete Sutherland, 
accordionist Nicholas Williams and 
Quebecois violinist Stephanie Lepine. 
This pairing of beer and music has 
been designed, Sharrow notes, to in- 
troduce attendees to 
a range of intersect- 
ing folk traditions. 

Sharrow and 
Kolovos, who both 
hold PhDs in folk- 
lore, say they have 
seen their field 
change dramatically 
over the last several 
decades. Once pri- 
marily concerned 
with identifying and 
maintaining the cul- 
tural practices that 
ostensibly constitute 
a “national identity,” 
they explain, folk- 
lore is now generally 
more concerned 
with the expression 
of shared identity 
that has its roots in 
human interactions. 

Kolovos and 
Sharrow are steering 
the VFC in a direc- 
tion that reflects this 
fundamental shift. 

“Our primary inter- 
is how the people 
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the present day,” says 
Kolovos. “We’re es- 
sentially doing a kind of cultural anthro- 
pology of Vermont in the present, and 
the past is inevitably a factor in that.” 

To that end, the nonprofit recently 
received a $33,000 grant from the 
Library of Congress to study the cur- 
rent practice of Vermont agriculture. 
Why agriculture? Because, starting in 
the mid-20th century, mechanization 
and federal regulations (among other 
factors) changed the nature of farming 
forever — and once farming changed, 
the lives and customs of Vermont farm- 
ers changed, too. 


More than anything, the VFC 
is busy. Events and exhibits run 
concurrently, and the organiza- 
tion sponsors everything from films 
to educational programs. “It's not 
part of any coordinated plan to stay 
super-active and make a lot of noise,” 
Kolovos says. 

Still, he acknowledges that the 
VFC, which cur- 
itly employs 
| four full-time staff 
9 members and two 
| part-timers, is in 
1 the midst of a major 
fundraising initia- 
tive, and is looking 
to grow. “We want 
to do more exhib- 

work, and to create 
more content," says 
Kolovos, whose 
ambitious plans 
include focusing on 
podcasts, traditional 
printing and elec- 
tronic publishing. 
Upcoming projects 
run the gamut from 
audio recordings 
of New American 

about backyard 
wrestling in St. 
Albans. 

While perhaps 
not every action a 
Vermonter under- 
takes represents an 
efflorescence of folk 
culture, it’s none- 
theless refreshing 
that drinking a sap beer can connect 
us with the state’s heritage. VFC’s 
goal is to encourage us to consider, 
as we quaff, not just the beer but the 
practices and traditions that delivered 
it from tree to barrel to glass. © 
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Living Art 


Bread and Puppet Theater has turned 50, but its future, and legacy, remain uncertain 

BY XIAN CHI ANG-WAREN 


IS THERE A FUTURE? MAYBE NOT. 

MAYBE BREAD AND PUPPET IS THE THING THAT HAPPENS 
WHEN PETER SCHUMANN IS IN THE ROOM. 


One such alumna is Trudi Cohen, a 
current board member and past pup- 
peteer. Along with husband and fellow 
alum John Bell, she later helped found 
the Great Small Works collective in New 
York City and the HONK! Festival of ac- 
tivist street bands in Boston. 

“I see Bread and Puppet everywhere, 
and people don’t realize it,” Cohen says. 
“The fact that puppets are not kids’ 
things anymore, and protesting and pa- 
rading and street theater in our country 
can be traced back to it ... I think the vast 
majority of people who love HONK! 
don’t know it comes from Bread and 


Puppet. But for me, who dreamed it up, 
I know it’s part of Bread and Puppet’s 
legacy.” 

As B&P enters its sixth decade, and 
Schumann, the theater's undisputed 
creative force, enters his ninth, the 
Schumann family and the board are 
freed with the weight of that legacy. It 
raises an uncomfortable question, and 
a discussion that, in the words of one 
board member, “Peter’s not into.” 

What, if anything, will become of 
Bread and Puppet Theater when Peter 
Schumann is no longer able to lead it, or 


E ntering B&P’s grounds can feel 
rather like moving backward in 
time: down unpaved roads, out of 
cellphone range, back to the communes 
of the 1960s or the Eastern European 
vaudeville shows of the 19th century. For 
the hundreds who flock to Glover each 
summer — B&P's season kicked ofF last 
weekend, on June IS — the farm itself 
has become a cultural institution. 

Last year, B&P launched a 50th an- 
niversary tour, which included revivals 
of historically noteworthy shows with 
original cast members. And Schumann, 
whose painting and sculpture oeuvre 
extends beyond the props and back- 
drops he makes for the theater, had a 
successful first solo museum show at the 
Queens Museum in New York City. “His 
work is both profound and playful in a 
way that grabs people at a basic human 
level,” says curator Larissa Harris. “The 
work connects Europe with America, 
words with images, humor with pathos. 
“I have never, ever seen an exhibition 


P eter Schumann has a hole 
in his sweater. On a Sunday 
morning in May, the founder 
and artistic director of Bread 
and Puppet Theater ushers a visitor into 
a house on the Glover farm where his 
family and the 
theater have re- 

sided since 1974. HI|IIi||9|S 
Schumann’s face 
is bright and ani- 
mated, framed by a mane of white hair; 
when he walks, his weight tilts forward, 
like he’s peering down from the 10-foot 
stilts he routinely donned well into his 


He lights up and laughs when his 
wife, Elka, suggests that he change his 
clothes. “But I want to make a puppet 
show!” Schumann declares. He tucks 
his hands through the wide tear in the 
belly of his wooly sweater, making his 
fingers dance to a lively tune that he 

Schumann, who turned 80 on June 
11, has spent a lifetime staging shows 
and creating puppets from clothing 
scraps, cardboard and other found 
materials. In the 51 years since he 
founded Bread and Puppet on New 
York’s Lower East Side, the company 
has gained international recognition 
for its distinctive papier-mache pup- 
pets, massive outdoor performances 
and unabashedly political content — 
not to mention Schumann’s practice of 
doling out homemade bread at every 
performance. B&P established itself as 
a fixture at antiwar protests during the 
Vietnam War era and is widely consid- 
ered a pioneer of American avant-garde 
theater. 

Not that the founder puts much 
stock in that. “Importance is politics; 
importance is money; importance is 
the various forms of war that are being 
waged,” Schumann says. “Puppetry 
distinguishes itself from importance by 
being unimportant. And it doesn't have 
the ambition to be important.” 

Nonetheless, B&P has reach, not 
least owing to the droves of puppe- 
teers and volunteers who have cycled 
through it over the years. Many have 
gone on to create puppet or radical 
theater companies, events and festivals 
of their own. 






work like this,” she adds. “I still don’t 
have the words, exactly. I don't know 
the law that governs how it works." 

The anniversary itself netted a fair 
amount of attention: B&P is among the 
longest-running nonprofit theater com- 
panies in the U.S., despite having rarely 
fundraised. 

“It’s really existed and survived 
using a totally different model than 
what anyone else does in this country,” 
notes Clare Dolan, a board member and 
former puppeteer. “It keeps growing 
and existing not by having a develop- 
ment office and grant writing and all 
those things that most normal nonprofit 
companies do, but just by nature of thrift 
and intelligent use of resources.” 

B&P’s ethos of self-sufficiency may 
be both a cornerstone of its group 
identity and one of the secrets of its 
longevity. “The company has always 
operated on a shoestring budget,” 
notes Max Schumann, one of Peter and 
Elka's five children and a B&P board 


member. Food is grown in a large 
garden on the Glover farm; the shows 
are created using cheap, recycled or 
found materials. Revenue comes from 
ticket sales and the gift shop; B&P's 
print shop churns out banners, prints, 
posters and books. 

The theater’s most valuable re- 
source, though, is the people who show 
up to lend a hand. “A huge part of how 
the theater sustains itself is volunteers,” 
Max Schumann says, leading a visitor 
on a tour of buildings with puppets and 
masks stacked to the ceilings. “The scale 
and production of Bread and Puppet 
relies on them. Peter is manically pro- 
lific, but he needs all of them.” 

For volunteers, and especially for 
the core group of resident puppeteers, 
life at B&P has always been far more 
than a performing gig. Puppeteers 
make masks, pitch in with gardening, 
cook meals, set up accommodation for 
visiting groups and generally work to 
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make the collective living and creative 
environment function. That, for many, is 
a big part of the attraction. 

“It's truly a community and, for the 
most part, practices what it preaches," 
says puppeteer Katherine Nook, 26. A 
member of the resident company for the 
past three years, she previously worked 
with the Living Theatre in New York 
City. “It's so rare to find a group that 
doesn’t just make political theater, it 
lives it,” she says. 

That’s been the goal over the decades. 

“[Bread and Puppet] was also a life- 
style,” adds Cohen. Along with Bell, 
she was part of a six-person group that, 
from the early 70s to the mid-’80s, was 
B&P’s longest-lasting resident company. 
“It was the intense work ethic. The 
pleasure of running around with pup- 
pets. Sharing food and home and the 
outdoors,” Cohen continues. “We share 
that. We have that." 

Aside from the Schumann family, a 
resident company with up to six members 
has traditionally lived on the grounds of 
the “Dopp Farm,” as the property was 
known before it became home to B&P in 
1974. (At the time, the form belonged to 
Elka's father, John Nearing; her grandfa- 
ther is Scott Nearing who with his wife, 
Helen, penned the back-to-the-land clas- 
sic Living the Good Life and other books.) 

In the summer, dozens more 
members of B&P’s extended com- 
munity arrive to help with the shows. 
Hundreds stream in on Sundays to 
watch the performances. That infor- 
mal structure, with an ebb and flow of 
people coming to and leaving Glover 
depending on the theater's needs and 
the season, has sustained B&P’s activi- 

But some changes are looming. “We’re 
currently looking at changing how the 
internal structure of the theater oper- 
ates,” says Nook, who assists with admin- 
istrative responsibilities in addition to 
performing. “Before, a resident company 
lived here year-round and went on tour. 
But now, we’re changing to having a com- 
pany on a tour-by-tour basis.” 

Hence, after this summer season, 
the theater will dissolve its resident 
company. Nook characterizes the shift 
as a natural consequence of Schumann’s 
aging and his recent burst of creative 
activity. The hope, it seems, is that the 
change will give staff more time to book 
and advertise shows in larger venues to 
accommodate Schumann’s new work, 
and give him the freedom to create at 
his own pace without a set group of per- 
formers in mind. 


“I feel so blessed and lucky to have 
worked with Peter," Nook says. “He’s 
given such a gift to the world, and now 
... it’s this community’s duty to make his 
desires possible.” 

P eter Schumann doesn’t remember 
the first time he made a puppet 
come to life. When he was growing 
up in the 1930s in the German town of 
Silesia (now part of Poland), his family 
was friendly with a group of traditional, 
street-performing puppeteers; the kids 
had a collection of puppets. “Whenever 
we had a birthday or an occasion for a 
celebration, we would put a bed sheet 
between two chairs and do puppet 
shows for each other,” says Schumann. 
“To make fun of things.” 

For him, humor would become a 
powerful antidote to challenging times. 


Before he turned 10, World War II 
had displaced Schumann’s family to a 
refugee camp. There, he recalls, conflicts 
routinely erupted among townspeople, 
refugees and soldiers stationed there. 

On a whim one day, as he recalls, 
Schumann and his brother invited the 
refugees, the villagers and the army to- 
gether under one roof for a puppet show. 
“I have no recollection what that was 
about, but it was good,” he says. “Total 
foolishness. So, total puppet show. Total 
nonsense.” 

After the war, Schumann turned to 
painting and dancing. He met Elka, an 
American on a Fulbright Scholarship 
in West Germany, in 1955. They moved 
together to New York in 1961, when 
Schumann was 27. He quickly fell in with 
Lower Manhattan's experimental per- 
forming-arts groups, such as the Living 


Theatre and the Merce Cunningham 
Dance Company. Schumann's early 
works in New York fused dance, pup- 
petry, music and text, using traditional 
European vaudeville tactics to stage 
public political performances. In those 
days, his works had “modest titles,” as he 
now jokes, such as “Dance of Death” and 
“Story of the World.” 

“I was a real war child,” Schumann 
says. “And everything was about the af- 
termath of war, for me.” 

O n his property in Glover, Schumann 
has placed a couple of chairs just 
outside the newest building: a painting 
studio that friends recently built in 
celebration of his 80th birthday. For the 
first time, he has a heated space to paint 
in during the winter. 

The future, from a conceptual as well 
as a practical standpoint, is not a topic 
on which Schumann likes to dwell. “I 
don't want to be depressing,” he tells his 
visitor. “You are young ... there needs to 
be nothing depressing about that Even if 
the calculations point toward the unlikeli- 
hood of any of us surviving these times.” 
Making plans for the years to come seems, 
he says, “a slightly ridiculous business.” 

Nevertheless, squinting into the early 
summer sun and taking occasional puffs 
from a cigar, Schumann gestures to the 
vast expanse of B&P’s property and 
allows, “It would be nice if some things 
remained." 

From an artistic standpoint, it’s nearly 
impossible to separate B&P from its 
founder. But the theater also exists as a 
nonprofit organization with a 25-person 
board, several rotating seats and 12 voting 
members at any given time, according to 
Dolan. Peter and Elka Schumann are two 
of those board members; there are two 
seats for their five children. The siblings 
take turns serving on the board. 

The discussion of how to further 
B&P’s legacy, according to everyone 
interviewed for this article, began sev- 
eral years ago. Initially, Cohen recalls, 
Schumann himself approached the 
board. “He wanted to preserve his work 
in some way,” she says. “The legacy, the 
scripts, the materials, whatever it was 
that he invented — where was that going 
to go? His ideas and paintings and pieces 
of art. And I think we still don’t know.” 

Delving into the nuts and bolts of that 
transition proved difficult. The board 
established a sustainability fund to pre- 
serve yet-to-be-determined aspects of 
B&P, which could include the theater 
company, countless puppets and cos- 
tumes, the printing press, the museum, 
and various structures on the property, 
which is owned by the Schumann family. 


Complicating matters is the fact that 
many of the company's artifacts are 
made of organic material that disinte- 

“We’re grappling with that now," 
says Cohen. “We’re establishing the 
fund to preserve these things, but what’s 
preservable, even with the fund? And 
who owns it? That’s the other question." 

A third question: What is there? 
Over the years, countless banners, 
masks and props have been created 
and picked up and used and recycled; 
nobody is entirely sure what is stored 
in the various buildings on the prop- 
erty, or in what condition those items 
might be — or what they’re worth in 
monetary terms. 


for the public. The rest, though, is still 
up in the air. When it comes to the the- 
ater, B&P has never performed a show 
that Schumann himself did not conceive 
and direct. 

“Even with a script and a manual 
in hand, it would be very hard to re- 
produce,’’ Cohen says. “So, is there 
a future? Maybe not. Maybe Bread 
and Puppet is the thing that happens 
when Peter Schumann is in the room. 
It’s quite possible we’ll come to that 
conclusion.” 

Schumann himself is unsure what 
purpose the continued existence of the 
theater serves. “The shows, the way we 
do them, I don’t know if they are trans- 
portable to other generations or mean- 



That question, at least, will soon 
be answered. This summer, a $7,020 
conservation assessment grant from 
the national Heritage Preservation 
foundation will bring a pair of museum 
assessors to catalog and appraise B&P’s 
collection. Dolan, who wrote the grant, 
comments that it was controversial on 
the board, given that B&P has gener- 
ally avoided outside funding. Its anti- 
materialist philosophy, too, complicates 
the idea of preserving the art; the first 
whiff of commodity fetishism seems to 
set off alarms. 

“Peter is a big advocate for the 
impermanence of objects and letting 
things crumble," Dolan says. “He jokes 
a lot about how everything should be 
recycled in a large sense, just rot and fall 
into the ground, and I think that, yes, 
that’s true, and we all believe that, but 
there’s a bit of a middle ground.” 

At the moment, it seems, all have 
concurred that the museum should be 
catalogued as a first step and preserved 


ingful or anything,” he says, adding that 
the point of the performance — and 
protest — has always been “in itself.” 
He harbors no illusions that his puppets 
changed the course of wars. 

“No, the value is in itself,” Schumann 
says. “The value is for yourself.” 

For his part, the master puppeteer 
prefers to create anew in the present 
rather than look toward the unknow- 
able future. “Luther said something 
smart," Schumann offers, referring 
to the 16th-century German religious 
leader Martin Luther. “He said, ‘And if 
I knew that the world ends tomorrow, 
I would still plant my little apple tree 
today.’ It’s good, huh? Naturally! What 
else should we do?” ® 

INFO 

on Sunday afternoons at 3 p.m. through 
June 29 and from July 13 to August 24. Do- 
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Paradise Costs 

Book review: Bittersweet by Miranda Beverly-Whittemore 



I t's easy for readers to empathize 
with a fictional character who 
wants to find love, solve a mystery 
or save the world. But a protagonist 
who yearns to be rich? That can be a 
harder sell. 

And yet, for all our egalitarian ideals, 
the lure of the monied lifestyle is a theme 
running through American stories from 
the genteel world of Edith Wharton and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald to the cash-grubbing 
free-for-all of The Wolf of Wall Street. 
Wealth doesn’t just serve our material 
needs; it appeals to our imaginations, 
too, which is why we can’t merely dis- 
miss all money-motivated characters as 
shallow. 

Part-time Vermont author Miranda 
Beverly-Whittemore knows this well. 
Her third novel, Bittersweet: A Novel, 

mm WEAVES A 
GOLDEN SUMMER IDYLL 
AROUND ITS READERS. 

PULLING US DEEP INTO 
ITS NARRATOR'S HAZE OF 
YOUTHFUL ILLUSIONS. 


is narrated by a college student named 
Mabel Dagmar who longs to escape from 
her lower-middle-class background 
into the rarified world represented by 
her freshman roommate, Genevra “Ev” 
Winslow. 

Mabel’s parents are dry cleaners; the 
effortlessly beautiful Ev “had come of 
age in boarding school and rehab.” And 
hers is no upstart fortune; the Winslows 
— who casually donate a Degas to the 
college — are an American dynasty. Each 
summer they converge on Winloch, a 
bucolic compound on the Vermont side 
of Lake Champlain, where they dwell 
in cabins and observe traditions that in- 
volve dressing in white and performing 
Shakespeare. 

Lest you speculate that the Winslows 
were inspired by the Webbs of Shelburne 
Farms, Beverly-Whittemore pointedly 
includes a scene set at that real Gilded 


Age estate: “It made Winloch look like 
the slums.” Local readers may find 
themselves noting how the real Vermont 
dynasty has evolved and shared its 
treasures with the public while Beverly- 
Whittemore's fictional one clings to 
privacy and the past. 

That adherence to tradition — rather 
than luxury per se — is precisely what al- 
lures Mabel about the Winslows. Invited 
to spend the summer with Ev at Winloch, 
she soon finds herself in a cottage called 
Bittersweet; “a quiet place, a country 
place, a place of baguettes and fruit and 
spreadable honeycomb, idyllic and sun 
drenched in a way I had never known, 
but of which I had long been dreaming.” 

It’s inevitable, of course, that Mabel 
will find trouble in paradise. (To drive 
the point home, Beverly-Whittemore 
has her toting a copy of Paradise Lost 
to the beach.) The fickle Ev lies to her 


roommate, toys with her affections and 
disappears for days at a time, leaving 
Mabel to handle a forbidding paterfamil- 
ias, an ice-queen mom, a fragile younger 
sister and dotty, boho Aunt Indo. It’s 
Indo who plays serpent, making Mabel 
an offer she can’t refuse; If she can find 
evidence of some unspecified wrongdo- 
ing in the Winslow archives, the dowdy 
hanger-on might just end up inheriting a 
coveted place at Winloch. 

If this sounds like a story that might 
be more at home in Wharton’s America 
or at midcentury than in the world of 
cellphones and TSA searches where 
Bittersweet is ostensibly set, it is. Like 
Donna Tartt’s The Secret History, with 
which it shares the outsider-seeking- 
entrance-to-the-elite premise, Beverly- 
Whittemore’s novel harks back to a world 
where social prominence was assumed 
to go hand in hand with intellectual. 


moral and aesthetic superiority. It's an 
equation Mabel seldom questions, even 
as escalating evidence suggests that the 
Winslows are as depraved as they are 
undeprived. 

Bittersweet has one foot in the liter- 
ary realm of The Great Gatsby and the 
other in the page-turning gothic terri- 
tory staked out by Daphne du Maurier’s 
Rebecca, whose frustratingly clueless 
narrator Mabel too often resembles. At 
times it feels like she’s suffering from 
Stockholm syndrome, making excuses 
for Ev’s increasingly poisonous behavior 
even as her supposed friend accurately 
warns her, “It’s like I’m infected ... you 
should just stay away from me.” 

Hints of Mabel’s unreliability as a 
narrator — and of a secret in her own 
past — never quite suffice to fill this void 
at the novel’s center, where an active, 
compelling protagonist should be. The 





lim 


irony of the Paradise Lost references is 
that Winloch clearly isn’t a prelapsarian 
world except in Mabel’s head; in what 
sort of paradise does Eve have locks 
prominently installed on all her interior 
doors? The reader soon begins to suspect 
that Mabel misinterprets evidence and 
remains willfully blind to danger signs 
because of her overwhelming (and self- 
ish) desire to “keep Winloch mine.” Yet 
she herself never quite acknowledges 
the role she plays in her own deception 
and subsequent disillusionment. 


If Bittersweet falls far short of its liter- 
ary predecessors, it’s still a highly read- 
able novel full of plot twists and turns, 
secrets and scandals — a beach book for 
those who’d rather bask on Vermont 
sandstone than tropical sand. While at 
times it approaches the high-life melo- 
drama of ABC’s “Revenge” — without 
the humor — the novel has a consistent 
redeeming grace: the skill with which 
Beverly-Whittemore brings her setting 
to life. 

Winloch’s allure is no vulgar matter of 


“golden candlesticks and infinity pools," as 
Mabel notes scornfully; rather, “it’s rustic 
in the way only a rich person’s place can 
be, with money running under it invisibly, 
so that they get to pretend they’re just like 
the rest of us.” Long, languorous descrip- 
tions of the compound, closer to a classic 
Vermont camp than a McMansion, help 
us understand and even share Mabel’s 
infatuation with the place. 

In passages such as a montage of 
days spent on the beach (see sidebar), 
or the lengthy description of Mabel's 


sexual awakening with Ev’s black-sheep 
brother, Bittersweet weaves a golden 
summer idyll around its readers, pulling 
us deep into its narrator’s haze of youth- 
ful illusions. Money alone can't buy that 
kind of blissful indifference to harsh 
realities, but it sure helps. © 

Contact: margot@sevendaysvt.com 

Bittersweet by Miranda Beverly-Whittemore. 
Crown Publishers, 400 pages. $25. 
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Love, Italian Style 

Taste Test: Pascolo Ristorante by alice levitt 



e’re all familiar with 

the pasta dish known as 

carbonara, but not neces- 
sarily with its inspira- 
tion, an Italian secret society called the 
Carbonari. Formed early in the 19th 
century, these “charcoal burners" are 
credited with a key role in unifying 
states on the Boot into what we now 
know as Italy. 

Carbonara, which first appeared 

circa World War II, was named in 

honor of those patriots. But as 1 dug 
into the remarkable bucatini carbonara 
at Burlington's Pascolo Ristorante, I 
was reminded of another secret soci- 
ety, contemporaries of the Carbonari: 
the fictional Pappataci of Rossini's 1813 
opera L’ltaliana in Algeri. Their creed 
is silently eating to excess; their name 
means “shut up and chow down!” A 
taste of Pascolo’s carbonara (on bucatini, 
a thick spaghetti with a thin hole in the 
center) inspired me to do just that. 

Carbonara is traditionally a fat bomb, 
choking with bacon, eggs and cheese. But 
in the kitchen of executive chef Kevin 
Sprouse, the pancetta, egg and pecorino 
are brightened with a garden’s worth of 
herbs and a shot of lemon. Recognizably 
carbonara, but smarter and cleaner, the 
dish will continue to inspire hushed su- 
perlatives in my party for years. 

Luckily, we can all join Pascolo's not- 
so-secret society. While there are still a 
few crimps to work out on the menu, ser- 
vice during my visits was uniformly ex- 
ceptional. More dishes were soaring arias 
than tuneless recitatives — and several are 
sure to become Queen City staples. 

The stairway descending from Church 
Street to the basement long known as 
Three Tomatoes Trattoria has its own 
air of mystery, worthy of the Pappataci. 
Still recognizable from its most recent 
incarnation as nika, Pascolo has the un- 
mistakable sheen of a Farmhouse Group 
restaurant, including a snazzy window 
that allows guests to watch chefs craft 
seven different pasta shapes from scratch. 

Those pastas are paired with a list of 
carefully selected wines, including bottles 
grouped by the region in Italy where they 


were crafted. Wine director Alex Moran 
has even devoted a menu section to wines 
that will satisfy a brew hound. Suds lovers 
not as willing to explore can choose from 
six taps, including two Italian specialties 
and a house brown ale from Long Trail 
Brewing. Sean Mckenzie crafts creative 
cocktails using Italian spirits, too, such as 


the “Toe of the Boot,” featuring Aperol, 
Gran Gala orange liqueur, strawberry pre- 
serves, lime, reposado tequila and the soft 
drink chinotto. 

Pascolo is the fifth outing as manag- 
ing partner for Farmhouse Group’s Jed 
Davis, and one with special weight. As a 
youth, he made the decision to pursue a 


career in restaurants while dining with 
Three Tomatoes co-owner Jim Reiman. 

Davis grew up to manage Three 
Tomatoes. But his own deployment of 
the cork-and-brick-bedecked space is a 
very different animal. The wood-fired 
ovens still burn at Pascolo with nearly a 
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Sins of 
the Flesh 

RESTAURANTS INTRODUCE 
SPECIALTY MEAT NIGHTS 

In February, we announced 
that chef douglas paine had 
commissioned a custom 
parrilla, or Argentine 
open-fire barbecue, built 
for asado nights at hotel 
Vermont. Those special 
dinners will begin on 
Thursday, June 26, follow- 
ing this Thursday’s “An 
American Girl in Bordeaux,” 
a wine dinner hosted by 
winemaker Michele D'Aprix 
as part of the Burlington wine 
& food festival. The asado 
nights will continue weekly, 
weather permitting. 

In contrast to D’Aprix’s 
light jaunt through French 
wines, each Asado Thursday 
will be a feast of local meats, 
vegetables and Argentine 
vino. The dinner's $65 price 
tag includes two glasses of 
the last — with white, red and 
rose options — nonalcoholic 
beverages, tax and tip. A por- 
tion of proceeds from each 
event goes to the Fundacion 
Rumbos, dedicated to 
improving wheelchair acces- 
sibility' in Argentina. 

Paine says each dinner 
will begin with familj'-style 
salad and bread served with 
provoleta, a classic Argentine 
dish of seasoned, grilled pro- 
volone cheese. From there, 
meats will arrive at the table 
as they’re ready, cas-cad-nac 


farm provides alpaca, from 
which Paine will prepare 
both ribs and sirloins. “It’s a 
really tasty meat — kind of a 
cross between pork and beef 
— not gamey at all," he says. 

Other options will vary 
weekly, depending on what’s 
fresh at local farms. Came 
may include steak from maple 
wind farm, sweetbreads, 
porchetta, chicken and fish. 
Always on the menu will 
be housemade sausages, 
as well as sauces inspired 
by Argentine cuisine and 
a Peruvian cook on staff, 
such as bright-yellow ocopa, 
chimichurri and onion-based 
salsa criolla. 

Though the meals will be 
meat focused, Paine notes 
that he’ll also fill the coal- 
heated grill with veggies. 
Desserts may include dulce 
de leche, crepes or iron- 
seared creme brulee, served 
with whatever berries are 
fresh that day. “That’s kind 
of what an asado is,” explains 
Paine. “Whatever is season- 
ally available for a family- 
style gathering.” 

Hotel Vermont isn’t the 
only place in Chittenden 
County offering a new meat- 
heavy night. Pauline's cafe in 
South Burlington hosted its 
first weekly Smoke House 
BBQ night on Saturday, June 
7. For the rest of the summer, 
chef DAVID hoene will set 
up his smoker outside the 
restaurant and slowly smoke 


Queen City Brew 

SOUTH END BREWERS COPYCAT OLD WORLD STYLES 
Two weeks ago, queen city brewery (703B Pine Street, 
queencitybrewery.com) sprang to life in Burlington’s 
South End after a lengthy incubation period. Helmed by 
a group of longtime home-brewers-in-arms, the space 
represents the culmination of two years’ work, but the 
story goes back at least two decades. Co-owner paul hale 
says he’s been home brewing since 1986 and met his 
partners years ago at Green Mountain Mashers, a local 
home brewing club. “I've been thinking about doing this 
for over 20 years,” Hale says. 

So Queen City's repertoire runs deep. On Pine Street, 
Hale and partners paul held, phil kaszuba, and maarten 
and sarah van ryckevorsel are producing 18 barrels at a 
time of Old World ales and lagers, making Queen City 
the latest brewery to break away from the hop-heavy 
trend that dominated Vermont brewing until very 
recently. ‘We're not leaning toward making the next 
double IPA or anything like that," Hale says. 



Instead, Hale and company pour a selection of beers 
harking to places like England (hello, ESB), Cologne 
(yes, Kiilsch) and Antwerp (Belgian-style blond and 
amber ales are in the brewery's initial selection). 

‘We want to make traditional beer that fits the style 
for what it is,” Hale says. The brewers try to replicate old 
recipes as exactly as they can: When brewing a Belgian 
beer, lace it with yeast from Antwerp. For a Yorkshire-style 
ESB, the yeast is British, the malt Scottish. Queen City 
brewers even adjust the water for maximum regional 
appropriateness. “We're very fortunate here because 
Burlington’s water is very soft,” Hale says. “So you can just 
add [minerals] to it," rather than having to filter things out. 

If that sounds complicated, it's natural enough 
for this crowd: Hale holds a PhD in chemistry from 
Northwestern University, and partner Held matches 
that with a degree in molecular biology. “We're a pretty 
nerdy bunch," Hale says with a laugh, adding that 
they're happy to bring a little science into the brew haus 
to give Vermont something fresh. “[St. Amandus, named 
for the patron saint of brewers] is basically the beer of 
Antwerp, and you can’t get it fresh here,” he says. 

Queen City is changing that, with an eye toward qual- 
ity. ‘We want to make classic beer styles that are harder 
to find, and do it well," Hale says. Find the beers at the 
brewery on Friday, Saturday and Sunday afternoons, 
on draft at a few Burlington restaurants in the coming 
week, and at the Vermont brewers festival July 18 and 19 
on the Burlington Waterfront. 
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Love, Italian Style «*« 

quarter-centiiry of seasoning, and red-sauce dishes make 
several appearances. But the menu tends toward the more 
refined dishes served at Trattoria Delia and L’Amante. 

One ingredient both of those older Burlington res- 
taurants lack is a Church Street location with outdoor 
seating. My first for-review Pascolo experience mim- 
icked a Roman holiday, with my dinner served al fresco 
for optimal people-watching. I was in a bit of a hurry 
that night, and my server succeeded in offering my party 
three courses in little more than an hour. 

On a warm day, the asparagus salad was more 
refreshing than a glass of lemonade. Indeed, lemon 
dressed the shaved asparagus, greens and cherry toma- 
toes. But it was a dose of mint leaves that really hit the 
spot. Twin piles of house ricotta were pleasurable bites, 
but the salad would have shone without them. 

With three bruschettas on the menu, trying one was 
a must. The most original version was coated in bone 
marrow, butter and gremolata. The three teeny crostini 
smeared with creamy marrow left me wanting more, 
especially considering their $8.95 price point. I made 
up for the low carb count with a slice of airy, oil-and- 
herb-topped focaccia, not unlike a lighter version of my 
mother’s challah. 

Chicken Parmigiana, a welcome nod to lower-brow 
Italian fare, was the restaurant’s greatest disappointment. 
The chicken breast is usually pounded thin, but this one 
was thick, oversalted and dry. That was a pity, since the 
chicken’s crust was admirably crisp and its red sauce bal- 
anced just right between sweet and sour. The homemade 
mozzarella on top was only lightly melted, without a hint 
of the nascent brown I look for. Worst of all, the bed of 
spinach was insufficiently washed and gritty. The saving 
grace was a $3 side order of spaghetti I’d added. Wiry and 
chewy as ramen, it was an unexpected hit. 

That pasta may even have outshone my main-course 
plate of pappardelle con funghi. The homemade pasta 
was cooked more than the satisfyingly al dente spa- 
ghetti and bucatini, but what it lacked in fun for my jaw, 
g it made up for on my palate. The paper-thin mushrooms 
!; had been cooked in the wood oven, which imbued them 
5 with a whiff of smoke. The creamy sauce was all deca- 
§ dent comfort, though it lacked the truffle and rosemary 
3 flavors mentioned on the menu. 

Coffee tends to overwhelm my palate, so I usually 
avoid tiramisu. But my server was right to steer me 



toward Pascolo’s version. Served in a Mason jar, the 
parfait of Vermont Creamery mascarpone mousse and 
espresso-soaked ladyfingers betrayed barely any of the 
bitterness I expected. It’s the only tiramisu I’ve had that 
I would order a second time. 

Later in the week, I ventured below ground for a 
second meal, which easily topped the first. For more 
than a decade. I’ve had an annual tradition of splurging 
on a plate of fried mozzarella. From now on, it will be 
the one at Pascolo. There, the medallions of homemade, 
gooey cheese are coated in basil bread crumbs, then 
served with a squiggle of tangy salsa verde and a bowl of 
the restaurant’s pitch-perfect red sauce. 

On the opposite end of the spectrum, the priciest dish 
on die menu, a $25.95 swordfish filet, was a great alter- 
native for diners trying to “eat clean." Striped with grill 
marks, the tender fish was moments of cooking away from 


falling apart. The touch of fire lent its mild flesh a strong 
flavor. On the side, a pile of white beans and tomatoes 
conjured a lighter, Mediterranean version of cassoulet. 
A salad of crisp arugula and sunny orange segments reaf- 
firmed the taste of warm-weather, seaside dining. 

Ten different pizzas can emerge from Pascolo's oven, 
though I saw few parties order them during my meals. 
Each is large enough to serve two reasonable people and 
has a crisp, chew)' crust that suggests a slightly thicker 
version of the one once served at Three Tomatoes. 

I chose the thoroughly Sardinian pane frattau as a 
way to try the basics along with the pie’s toppings. But 
the real attraction was a pair of fried eggs on top, placed 
at the center of the pizza like crossed eyes. While the 
edges of the whites were crisp, the eggs’ yolks ran over 
the fresh mozzarella like a second sauce. 

The thin crust was just sturdy enough to stand up 
to the yellow river, along with a light (almost too light) 
layer of red sauce and cheese. Crunchy cubes of panc- 
etta added a burst of salty fat, while fresh garlic stuck in 
my teeth, enabling me to carry reminders of the pizza's 
flavors with me throughout the evening. 

That didn’t detract from my enjoyment of the thor- 
oughly non-European Jimmy Carter sundae. Earlier, 
on my own time, I had tried and loved Pascolo's Amalfi 
sundae with lemon curd and crunchy hazelnut biscotti. 
Its one flaw was unappealingly grainy homemade va- 
nilla gelato. I ordered the Jimmy Carter — which fea- 
tures both chocolate and vanilla gelati — to find out if 
the sweet stuff had improved. It had, and then some. 

The grit had been replaced by the sought-after but- 
tery texture that defines gelato. The chocolate was more 
intensely flavored than the vanilla, but it didn't matter 
when both were drizzled with amply salted caramel. A 
few pieces of homemade peanut brittle added a pleasant 
crunch, but were sweeter than necessary when mixed 
with the other, subtler flavors. 

Where Pascolo really succeeds, though, little is 
subtle about it. Big, bold flavors, spot-on service and 
original dishes would be enough to get even a Papatacci 
talking. ® 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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Knock on Wood 

Vermont cheese makers stand by as the feds consider new rules for aging their wares by hannah palmer egan 



A post on Wisconsin’s Cheese 
Underground blog on Sunday, 
June 8, began with these alarm- 
ing words: “A sense of disbelief 
and distress is quickly rippling through the 
U.S. artisan cheese community.” The Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA), the post 
continued, had recently forbidden aging 
cheese on wooden boards — a rule that, 
if enacted, could wreak havoc on cheese 
makers’ ancient craft. 

The press ran with the story, declaring 
end times for artisanal cheese in America. 
A no-wood rule could force cheese makers 
to destroy aging inventory, and the cost of 
replacing wood shelving with other materi- 
als (such as stainless steel) could financially 
ruin some artisans. At Jasper Hill Farm in 
Greensboro, secondary sources reported 
that the measure could cost $20 million. 
Seven Days could not independently verify 
that number, as farm representatives re- 
fused repeated requests for comment. 

In fact, of the 29 Vermont cheese 
makers contacted for this story, not one 
who uses wood agreed to speak on the 
record by press rime. The few who were 
willing to talk said they didn’t age cheese 
on wooden boards and would be unaffected 
by the policy. 

According to Vermont Cheese Council 
(VCC) executive director Tom Bivins, 
local cheese makers jointly decided to 
keep a low profile until more information 
became available. “I think people wanted 
to wait until they had something to actually 
say,” Bivins said, citing inconclusive early 


reports. “There was no information about 
whether [the FDA was] going to do this, or 
implement it immediately ... People were 
concerned about how this was going to play 

In an industry where the final product 
takes months — sometimes years — to 
mature, the FDA’s apparent new stance was 
a sudden and unwelcome surprise, Bivins 
said, noting, "It caught people off guard and 
was very disconcerting for everyone.” 

As one off-the-record cheese maker put 


it in an email, “We’re feeling a bit cautious 
about the pace and scope of this recent de- 
velopment and would prefer to defer [com- 
ment] to organizations like the Vermont 
Cheese Council and ... the American 
Cheese Society [ACS].” 

On Tuesday, June 10, the Denver-based 
ACS issued a position statement urging the 
FDA to ”[r]evise its interpretation of the 
[code ... and] to continue to permit properly 
maintained, cleaned and sanitized wood as 
an aging surface in cheese making as has 


been, and is currently, enforced by state and 
federal regulators and inspectors." 

The ACS also extolled the virtues of 
safe cheese making and outlined a set of 
best practices and safety considerations for 
aging on wood. 

With the implementation of the 2011 
Food Safety Modernization Act (FSMA) 
looming, makers of food who rely on age-old 
wisdom and practice are on edge. The act 
will rework federal food safety standards 
with a focus on preventing — rather than 
handling cases of — food contamination. 
Production rules are about to be rewritten. 
Producers have no idea what changes are 
on the horizon. In off-the-record conversa- 
tions, members of Vermont’s artisan cheese 
community wondered if the FDA’s appar- 
ent new protocol was one of those changes. 

Under the law, new regulations will be 
publicly reviewed and commented on, but 
this week, cheese makers seemed to fear 
that the FDA was engaging in top-down 
rule making sans consultation with them 
on matters concerning their livelihood. 
Hoping to fly under the radar, they kept 
mum to the press and quietly called their 
congressmen. 

Before long, lawmakers jumped into the 
fray. Right now, the House is hammering 
out next year's funding for the Department 
of Agriculture, and with it, the FDA. Via 
phone last Tuesday evening, Vermont Rep. 
Peter Welch said he will move to amend the 
ag funding bill to preclude the FDA from 
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Go float yourself. 

Book online at SatoriFloatSpa.com 
Vermont’s commercial floatation center. 

SUMMERTIME SPECIAL OFFER 

SlO float discount when you bring your own towel 
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Join Us 

June 22 - June 28 


1 3 West Center St., Winooski 
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call 863-TOGO tor delivery 
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Knock on Wood « P4 7 

using federal funds to keep wood out of 
cheese malting. 

Welch’s amendment reads: “SEC 11. 
None of the funds made available by this 
Act may be used to establish, implement, 
or enforce any prohibition against aging 
or ripening cheese on wood under sec- 
i 110.40 of title 21, Code of Federal 


in response to questions from New York 
State. The FDA recognizes that this com- 
munication has prompted concerns in 
the artisanal cheese making community. 
The communication was not intended as 
an official policy statement, but was pro- 
vided as background information on the 
use of wooden shelving for aging cheeses 
and as an analysis of related scientific 
publications. Further, we recognize that 


Regulations.” The congressman, citing the language used in this communication 
broad bipartisan support, said he is confi- may have appeared more definitive than it 
dent the amendment will pass. If it does, it should have, in light of the agency's actual 


THERE'S JUST NO 
REASON TO BAN, 


IBILITYOF 


practices on this is: 

The statement also said that past 
enforcement actions at facilities using 
wooden shelving were related to patho- 
gens. "Since 2010, FDA inspections have 
found Listeria monocytogenes in more 
than 20 percent of inspections of artisanal 
cheesemakers,” it read. No data link said 
bacteria to wooden shelv- 
ing, the statement con- 
tinued, and “the FDA will 
engage with the artisanal 
cheesemaking commu- 
nity” to learn more about 
current practices, review 
data and discuss the safety 
of aging on wood. “We wel- 
come this open dialogue," 
the statement concluded. 

Despite this apparent 
backtracking by the FDA, 
on Thursday, June 12, 
Vermont cheese makers 
responded to more than 15 
additional calls for com- 
ment with radio silence or 
tepid, off-the-record re- 
marks. “I think the FDA thing is over,” one 
cheese maker from Chittenden County 
said, suggesting Seven Days call another 
local farm for comment “I think it ended 
and it’s not happening." At the VCC, Bivins 
embraced the manifest peace. “We’ll be 
interested in speaking to the FDA and 
working with them instead of [being] at 
odds with each other,” he said. 

But Rep. Welch still saw cause for 
concern, citing agency correspondence 
from earlier this year. “Unfortunately, this 
‘clarification’ directly contradicts a clear 
statement of [the] FDA’s position sent to 
my office on March 27,” he wrote via email 
on June 12. 

Provided for reference, that statement 
But when we asked the cheese maker condemns the use of wooden boards, in 
anonymously contribute an image from line with the January 2014 comments 
_ ' " that ignited the drama in the first place. 

Using wooden shelves, it reads, “does not 
conform to current Good Manufacturing 
Practice (GMP) regulations, which require 
that ‘all plant equipment and utensils ... 
be so designed and of such material and 
'orkmanship as to be adequately clean- 


should quash the is 

But was there ever really a risk that 
the FDA would ban wooden cheese-aging 
boards? Or was it simply one bureaucrat's 
comment taken out of context? 

On Tuesday, Welch, who is up for 
reelection this fall, acknowledged that it 
was a good question, but said he wasn’t 
willing to take any risks. 

“We’ve got to stop this in 
its tracks,” he said. “The 
cheese makers are rightly 
alarmed, and the FDA has 
issued a statement that ... 
creates more ambiguity 
and uncertainty. There’s 
just no reason to ban, or 
suggest the possibility of 
banning, wood boards on 
which to age cheese.” 

In addition to noting 
local cheese makers’ woes, 

Welch expressed concern 
that the measure could 
touch off the “mother of all 
trade wars with Europe” if 
the FDA banned European 
cheeses aged on wooden boards. 

By 5 p.m. that same Tuesday, the FDA 
issued a “clarification": “[The] FDA is 
always open to evidence that shows that 
wood can be safely used for specific pur- 
poses, such as aging cheese ... The FDA 
will engage with the artisanal cheese- 
making community to determine whether 
certain types of cheeses can safely be 
made by aging them on wooden shelving." 

Three hours later, a Vermont cheese 
maker emailed Seven Days, describing 
the issue in seemingly dismissive terms. 
“Looks like the story may have passed you 
by,” he wrote, citing the FDA statement. 
“This isn’t the end of the saga, but the 
rhetoric is significantly less antagonistic." 


his company’s Facebook page, he replied, 
“We’d prefer not to draw attention to 
ourselves ... We don't want a target on 
our backs from the FDA. Even if they are 
sounding less antagonistic, FSMA gives 
them great power to shut down food 
producers.” 

Twenty-four hours later, on 
Wednesday, June 11, the FDA issued a 
“constituent update” on its website with 
a conciliatory tone: “At issue is a January 
2014 communication ... which was sent 


able, and shall be properly maintained.’ 
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Food 


12. Best Thai 


1. Best new restaurant 
(opened in the last year) 

INSIDE CHITTENDEN COUNTY 


• The Lobby (middlebury) 

2. Best restaurant if 
you're paying 


ge (STOWE) 

ICCi'S (MONTPELIER) 

lad Taco (Montpelier, 
ield. WATERBURV) 
eservoir (Waterbury) 


UTSIOE CHITTENDEN COUNTY 
Kismet (MONTPELIER) 
McCarthy's Restaurar 
The Bagel (stowe) 


3 Squares Cafe (Vergennes) 
The Mad Taco (Montpelier 
waitsfield, waterburyi 


7. Best outdoor dining' 


9. Best restaurant service' 

Blue Paddle Bistro (south hero) 
Hen of the Wood (Burlington. 

WATERBURY) 


• Mad Taco (Montpelier, 

15. Best Vietnamese' 


17. Best vegetarian fare 

met (MONTPELIER) 


18. Best comfort food' 


Bistro (Winooski) 

Pig (WATERBURY) 



19. Best eggs Benedict' 


OUTSIDE CHITTENDEN COUNTY 

• Kismet (MONTPELIER) 

• The Gables Inn (stowe) 

20. Best breakfast sandwich' 


(S. BURUNGTON) 

(ESSEX JUNCTION) 

The Bagel Place 

(S. BURLINGTON! 
TSIOE CHITTENDEN COU 
(MONTPELIER) 


(WATERBURY CENTER) 


Vote for your favorites 
now at sevendaysvt.com 

(DEADLINE: JULY 1) 


inior’s (BURUNGTI 
E CHITTENDEN COU 


24. Best pizza (delivery) 

INSIDE CHITTENDEN COUNTY 

• Junior's (BURUNGTON. COLCHESTER) 

• Leonardo's Pizza (surlington. s. 

BURUNGTON) 


[WILLISTON, RUTLAND, ST 


OUTSIDE CHITTENDEN CO 


’a (WATERBURY CENTER) 


• Positive Pie (montpeliei 

25. Best burger 

INSIDE CHITTENDEN COUNTY 


E CHITTENDEN COUNTY 

ohibitlon Pig (waterbury) 
e Burger Barn (Cambridge) 


(MIDDLEBURY) 

(MONTPELIER) 
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113. Best garden center 




Services 



• =SSk- 



122. Best veterinarian/animal 
hospital* 

(COLCHESTER) 

Hospital (BURLINGTON. 

S. BURUNGTON) 






142. Best ski/ride slope 



Media 


152. Best print/online journalist 






Check 'em out online at 
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LAPLATTE RIVER ANGUS FARM brisket and 

long-brined chicken. Accoutrements 
— and possibly proteins — will change 
each week, he says, but smoky local 
flesh is always on the menu. 

- A.L. 

Switchback 
to the Future 

BREWERY DEBUTS NEW 
TASTING ROOM 

On Thursday morning, June 19, 
Burlington's switchback brewing (160 
Flynn Avenue, 651-4114) will open a ne w- 
and-improved tasting room to the public. 
The expanded room will be open every 


day but Sunday and pour the brewery’s 
flagship ale while rotating through 
seasonal selections on eight draft lines, 
according to co-owner bill cherry. 

This week, look for four beers on 
draft, including a newly released extra 
pale ale, a hop-forward brew made 
with whole-cone Vermont hops from 


the University of Vermont Extension’s 
Vermont hops project. Switchback 
will also be pouring the more familiar 
Roasted Red Ale, a slow-fermented 
brown ale and Dooley’s Belated Porter. 
Cherry says early birds can sip the extra 
pale on cask for as long as it lasts for “a 
little extra celebration” to commemo- 
rate the opening. 

The new room, Cherry says, is 
bigger and brighter than the old one. 
The previous tasting area “was kind of 
this dark little place,” the brewer says, 
adding that Switchback’s renovation re- 
flects the expanded scope of a modern 
tasting room’s functions. While such 
rooms were once about selling merch 
and filling growlers for transitory 
customers, he explains, today’s visitors 
want to do more than just gas and go. 
“They want to come and visit and talk 
and taste,” Cherry says. “The public has 
really changed what 
it expects from a 
brewery visit ... Now 
you can sit down and 
order a pint and relax 
and get a feel for the 
brewery.” 

So Switchback 
increased its foot- 
print to welcome the 
conversation. "We 
took over more space 
in the building and 
busted out a wall 
to make a big, nice, 
open room,” Cherry 
says. “There are 
tons of windows ... I was obsessed with 
letting the sunlight in.” 

— H.P.E. 

CONNECT 


... The porous structure of wood enables 
it to absorb and retain bacteria, therefore 
bacteria ... colonize not only the surface 
but also the inside layers of wood.” The 
statement cites “recent academic studies” 
showing that Listeria monocytogenes can 
survive on clean, sanitized wooden aging 
boards. 

On Thursday evening, Sen. Patrick 
Leahy, responding to a request for com- 
ment, acknowledged that the cheese 
community was still vulnerable. “While 
the FDA's recent clarifications have eased 
some fears,” his office wrote in an email, 
“for Vermont’s cheese makers the FDA's 
statements have done little to address 
concerns that this centuries-old practice 


is at risk of coming under attack, as are 
their livelihoods, if the FDA continues this 
overreach.” 

Welch noted that the government 
needs to express itself with unequivocal 
clarity on an issue muddied by a week of 
sensationalism, clarifications on clarifica- 
tions, backtracks, retractions and apolo- 
gies. “It appears the FDA’s right hand 
doesn't know what its left hand is doing,” 
he wrote in an email. “Which FDA should 
cheese makers listen to?” © 

At press time, the House ag appropriations 
bill, and Welch's amendment with it, 
remained pending in Congress, up far 
debate this week. 



Egg White Sandwich on your choice of bagel or toast 


Choose from over 20 types of bagels 
and 15+ cream cheeses made fresh 
in-house daily. 

Breakfast sandwiches available all day. 
Uncommon Grounds coffee, soups, 
salads, pastries & more! 


BRING IN THIS AD FOR 15% OFF 
YOUR ENTIRE PURCHASE 

Expires July 31, 2014 


Open 6am-4pm Mon-Sat and 7am-4pm on Sundays 
1166 Williston Road, South Burlington (next to Gadue's) 
www.thebagelplacevt.com • 802-497-2058 
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Switching Gears 

Nestled in the heart of the Northeast 
Kingdom is the Kingdom Trails network. 
Founded in 1994, the 100-some miles of 
bike and Nordic trails welcome athletes 
of all skill levels. Widely regarded as 
one of the country’s premier riding 
destinations, this picturesque locale is 
also home to NEMBAFest. Hundreds 
of mountain bikers celebrate the sport 
during a weekend of camping, riding, 
demos and access to the latest gear from 
industry vendors. Offsetting adrenaline- 
pumping excursions, folks relax with 
local eats, wacky contests, appearances 
by legendary rider Jeff Lenosky and 
live music from Kat Wright & the 
Indomitable Soul Band and other groups. 


NEMBAFEST 





Three of a Kind 

Looks can be deceiving when it comes 
to the New West Guitar Group. The 
Los Angeles-based trio’s boyish charm 
belies musical sophistication the Seattle 
Times calls “sharp and refined.” Perry 
Smith, Jeff Stein and John Stone met 
while attending the University' of 
Southern California. There, the three 
honed a sound rooted in classic jazz that 
embraces folk, country, rock and pop. 
This versatile approach to the genre is 
fully realized in the group’s 2013 release, 
BigCity. Featuring original compositions 
alongside covers of Tears for Fears, 
the Police and others, it secures the 
award-winning musicians’ reputation as 
innovators in their field. 


History Lesson 

The past meets the present at the Vermont History' Expo, where 
the bygone days of bonnets, bloomers and horse-drawn buggies 
come alive. This ode to the state's dynamic heritage highlights 
an era in which family farms and rural country stores served 
"’as meeting places for neighbors; where homespun clothing and 
hearthside stories were part of daily life. Nearly 150 historical 
organizations channel the best of yesteryear, with artisans, 
musicians and crafters offering visitors a glimpse into their 
ancestors' lives. Authors, genealogists and reenactors get in on 
the fun, providing educational, entertaining activities ranging 
from fife-and-drum processions to informative displays. 


NEW WEST GUITAR GROUP 


VERMONT HISTORY EXPO 
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June 27 through Jiily 13 


Valley Playas Theater 

Route 100, Waitsfield, VT 


$18 Adults, $14 Students 

lo vallcyplayas.com or call 802583 1674. 


Middlebury 


I 

FILM FESTIVAL 2014 


All films are screened at 7 p.m. in Dana 
Auditorium and are free and open to 

the public. Screenings will be followed 
by a discussion in English. Somefilms 
may not bo suitable for children. 



WED.18 « P.50 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: Youth 

kitchen. St. Paul s Catholic School. Barton, 11:30 
a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info, 334-2044. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 


TEEN WRITERS GROUP: Budding wordsmiths ages 
12 through 18 develop their skills with nature- 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Those 

Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Into. 8B5-7Z11. 

GERM AN -ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 




LES FRANCOFOLIES DE MONTREAL: One thousand 

most events are free. Info. 514-876-8989. 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: The 

n-midnight. $28-250 for 


ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 
JUSQUE DANS LES OS': Inspired by an actual 

6:30 p.m. $8-10. Info. 514-849-3378. 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 'LE 

Montreal. 6:15 p.m. S8-10. Info. 514-849-3378. 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE 
FESTIVAL: 'REAL DEAD GHOSTS': 

Theatre. 6:15 p.m. $8-10. Info. 


ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 

Espace 4001 Space. Montreal, 9:30 p.m. $10. Info, 
514-849-3378. 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 
'CIRQUE PROM': Professional circus artists combine 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 
DOUBLE HAPPINESS: A TALE OF LOVE, LOSS AND 
ONE FOREVER FAMILY': From fertility woes and 

$6-8. Info. 514-849-3378. 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 

'DRAG QUEEN STOLE MY DRESS': Mother-in-laws 


Municipal Building. 7 p.m. Free, Info. 755-6843. 

WEDNESDAY ROAOSPOKES 101 RIDE: A gentle 

. Montpelier High School 5:30 
l, 229-9409. 


talks 


words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Hi 


Library. Barre, 6 p.m. Free. Info. 476-7550. 

BOOK SALE: Bookworms stock up on gently-used 
Library. 4-8 p.m. Free. Info. 773-1860. 


music 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME 
PERFORMANCES: Run Mountain brings toe- 

Burlington City Hall Park, noon-1 pjn. Free. Info, 
865-7166. 

GROOVE IS IN THE HEART SUMMER MUSIC 

Hearth. 6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 920-819-0672. 

SUMMER EVENINGS WITH VERMONT TREASURES: 

$15; free for kids under 12. Info, 827-6626. 

VILLAGE HARMONY ALUMNI ENSEMBLE: Larry 

Unitarian Church, Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. $5-10. Info. 

sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 

membership. Info. 247-5913. 

NORTHEAST KINGDOM ROLLER DERBY LEAGUE 



ree. Info. 748-8291. 

ROWAN JACOBSEN & GINGER 

WRITERS FOR RECOVERY WORKSHOP: 

pizza. 5:30-6 p.m.; workshop. 6-7:30 p.m. Free; 


THU. 19 


business 

THE NEW HILTON BURLINGTON' GRAND 
OPENING: The Lake Champlain Regional Chamber 

vated spaces. Hilton Hotel. Burlington. 5:30-7:30 


CONTRA DANCE: Mover and groovers of all skill lev- 
Center. Rochester. 7-10 p.m. $5-10. Info. 342-3529. 


MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: Hobbyists 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Folks explore the 

savories. The Inn at Shelburne Farms, 2:30-4:30 


fairs & festivals 


Vergennes, 6:30-8:30 p.m. $5. Info. 475-2022. 


WANDERLUST VERMONT: Four days of yoga and 

a.m.-midnlghL Prices vary. Info. 855-926-3375. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 
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Farr's Fidel, FF&. 2. west of Waterbury 
Fri. June-. 27th - Gates open at 5=30 pm 
Sat. Oune-. 28fh - Gates op en at 1=00 pm ■ Fireworks a\ dusk 

Featured Band* 

FHWW St-ill Win ■ Grundel Fun* 

SArTUPP/W MarK Lefirand « Hi-9 LoveW 
Band - Featuring Sarah Munro 
The Aerolites • Phil N' The E-lanhs 

,<+•>- nrr:’$zoPiPEE.PAoa-CT 
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•FPIPW One-Price Fide bracelet- 
SATUPPW IMX) am. Parade. 
Watertury Village 
www.wahetturyNQIP.coni 


• ticket 


DIRTY DOZEN BARRINGTON LEVY 
BRASS BAND & MORGAN HERITAGE 


FRI JULY 18™ 


TUB AUGUST 5’ 




calendar 
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words 


CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Beginner and 

Ister: limited space. Info, 877-2211. 

JOHN J. DUFFY & H. NICHOLAS MULLER III: The 

Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 448-3350. 

VETERANS WRITING PROJECT: Editor and writer 


FRI.20 


Junction. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 
WOMEN'S CIRCLE: Those who identify as women 

dance 

BALLROOM ft LATIN DANCING: DISCO/HUSTLE: 

7-8 p.m.; dance, 8-10 p'm. $6-14. info. 862-2269. 
BLUES DANCE: Folks find rhythm at this grooving 


QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 

dancing, 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 


food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: M 

Bellows Falls, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 463-2018. 

BURLINGTON WINE & FOOD FESTIVAL: 'LATE 
NIGHT IN ITALY!': Cheese and charcuterie cre- 

Damonte of Italy's Malvaria Winery. Sotto Enoteca. 

BURLINGTON WINE & FOOD FESTIVAL: PROSECCO 

p.m. Free. Info. 885-2368* 

BURLINGTON WINE & FOOD FESTIVAL: WINE 

865-5200. 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 

Chelsea. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 685-9987. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 999-3249. 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 

3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 535-7528. 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-airem- 

999-7514. 

WONDERFUL WING NIGHT: A smorgasbord of this 
Essex Junction. 5:30-7 p.m. $4-7. Info. 878-0700. 


OR. BEAUMONT'S TOUR OF TERROR: Ghost hunt- 

Trinity Park. Plattsburgh. N.Y., 7-8:15 p.m. $5-10. 
Info. 518-645-1577. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Hall Park. 8 p.m. $15; preregister. Info. 863-5966* 

WHEEL OF SHARP WEAPONS WITH KHENSUR 


fairs & festivals 


HARTLAND JAZZFEST: TALKING STICKS': 

7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 603-667-7138. 




LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 
Burlington. noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 999-7373. 
tice get helpful tips. Fusion Studio Yoga & Body 

kids 

ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: Little ones up to 
Athenaeum. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

FIZZ. BOOM. READ! KICKOFF PARTY: Budding 

Info. 223-3338. 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 

6-8 p.m. Free; for grades 6 and up. Info. 878-6956, 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 




JAZZ RCCOIIIICDRTIOfI PPCKPOfS: 

WANT 10 TAKE YOUR ADVENTURE TO ANOTHER LEVEL AND ENJOY THE FESTIVAL TO THE FULLEST? PACKAGES 
STARTING AT S219 PIUS 1AXES, PER PERSON, FOR TWO NIGHTS, DOODLE OCCUPANCY. 

INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS: MONTREALJAZZFEST.COM/PACKAGES 


M#NTREALJAZZFE5T.C#M 
115-J AZZFEST 

,^ T Montreal Canada qp*ncoic£el 




calendar 


FRI.20 « P.5S 


SAT.21 


ROCKWELL KENT BIRTHDAY PARTY: Visitors fete 

more. Plattsburgh State Art Museum. N.Y.. 10 a.m-2 
p.m. Free. Info. 518-564-2498. 


CATCH THE BUZZ: PROMOTING POLLINATORS 
IN THE GARDEN: Beekeeper Hope Johnson offers 

ORGANIC VALLEY FARM DISCOVERY: Families tour 


Burlington. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 862-9750. 

TAG SALE & HOLIDAY BAZAAR: Treasure hunters 


MONTPELIER PARK IN THE STREET: Parking spots 

Montpelier. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. Free. Info. 496-6466. 




KILLDEER CARVING CLASS: Whittlers create eye- 

35: preregister. Info. 434-2167. 

dance 

‘WHERE WE ARE': Directed by Willow Wonder. 

education 

VCAM ORIENTATION: Video-production hounds 

dures. VCAM Studio. Burlington, 11 a.m. Free. Info. 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 
SENSATIONAL SUMMER AUCTION: Folks bid on 

WHEEL OF SHARP WEAPONS WITH KHENSUR 
RINPOCHE: See FRI.20, 7:15 a.m.-8:30 p.m. 

fairs & festivals 

MILTON FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: A day of local art. 

a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 355-6583. 

POCOCK ROCKS! MUSIC FESTIVAL & STREET FAIR: 




VERMONT HISTORY EXPO: Families step back in 

p.m. $5-10: $20 family pass; free for kids 5 and 
828-2180. 


food & drink 

BRATTLEBORO BREWERS FESTIVAL: Hops lovers 

Brattleboro. 12:30-4:30 p.m. $30-35: forages 21 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 
BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample the 


CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 


CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 

p.m. Free. Info, 223-2958. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 

WED.18, SL Joseph's Church, Grand Isle. 10 a.m.-2 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers tap into the 
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boards from: 
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BIC SUP 
Surftech 
Starboard 
Boardworks 
Michael Dolsey 
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calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 



music 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD BURLINGTON HEARTH 
10TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION: Live music 



SOUTH BURLINGTON COMMUNITY CHORUS: 



TROY MACGILLIVRAY: Helling from a long line of 




sports 

CENTRAL VERMONT CYCLING TOUR: A fully sup- 



NEMBAFEST: See FRI.20. 7 a.m.-3 p.m. 

NORTHEAST KINGDOM ROLLER DERBY OPEN 



talks 

NICOLE NAVARRO: The fellowship member pres- 



theater 

'DURANG BANG': SeeTHU.19. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN OPERA FESTIVAL 'LA 
CENERENTOLA': See FRI.20. 3 p.m. 

'LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS': See FRI.20. 2 p.r 


MON. 23 


business 

CRAFT YOUR BOLD BUSINESS VISION: Attendees 




dance 

SHAKTI TRIBAL BELLY DANCE WITH SUSANNE: 



games 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 


MONDAY-NIGHT FUN RUN: Runners push past 






FIZZ. BOOM, READ!: STORIES WITH MEGAN: 


Igbtq 


COURAGEOUS CONVERSATIONS THROUGH ART: 
'TRANSAMERICA': RU12?'s Northeast Kingdom 




TUE.24 


dance 



MORE HOURS 



• MONDAY - FRIDAY from 10am to 8pm 

• SATURDAY & SUNDAY from 9am to 7pm 

• No Appointment Needed 

• All Insurance Accepted 

• LOWER CO-PAY than the ER 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 


^ = Central Vermont 
^ = Medical Center 

Central to Your Well Being / cvnic.org 
1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 
802.371.4239 



calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.i 


SUMMER STORY TIME: 'MOVE IT!’: Little ones up to 


talks 

HOT TOPICS IN ENVIRONMENTAL LAW LECTURE 


health & fitness 


CREATE A VISION BOARD: Life coach Marianne 

7:30 p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 


INTRO TO YOGA: 

Free; preregister. Info, 272-8923. 

North End Studio A. Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $13. Info. 


SCIENCE INSIDE US!: Youngsters 

Burlington, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Ini 
B65-7216. 


KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 

River Junction. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 356-2776. 

food & drink 

COLORFUL FEAST: The Green Mountain Watercolor 

p.m. S100-200; preregister. Info. 496-6682. 

OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Locavores 

p.m. Free. Info, 324-3073, oldnorthendfarmersmar- 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.21. 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 

p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 


Info. 764-1810. 

YOUNG PRODUCERS WORKSHOP: Kiddos ages 8 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 

p.m. Free. Info. 540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 


music 

ROBERT WUAGNEUX: The local sir 

Pavilion, Castleton State College. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 


SUMMER BUG WALKS: Insect lovers grab their nets 

Nature Center Montpelier. 3:30-5 p.m. $3-5. Info. 
229-6206. 

seminars 

AARP SMART DRIVER CLASS: Drivers ages 50 
aging. Winooski Senior Center. 5-9:30 p.m. $15-20; 
INTRODUCTION TO BUDDHISM: Senior student 

Donations. Info. 633-4136. 

sports 

ROADSPOKES 201 RIDE: Cyclists training for the 

5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 229-9409. 

STAND UP PADDLE BOARD DEMO 



LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: Children ages 18 and 

865-7216. 

SUMMER STORY TIME: Crafts and engaging nar- 




WED. 25 

community 


HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION SESSION: 

pjn. Free; preregister. Info, 863-5625. 


ANIMAL' OUTDOOR REHEARSAL EXPERIMENT 

NORTH END FUSION: Tunes from the Steve 


READ TO A DOG: Lit lovers ages 5 through 10 take 

Free; preregister Tor a timeslot Info, 849-2420. 
READING BUDDIES: Eighth-grade mentors foster a 

TEEN PUPPET WORKSHOP: Budding performers 

3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956^ 

TOY HACKING: Gently used electronic toys allow 


ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Paria Italiano? 



STAND UP PADDLE BOARD DEMO 
DAY: WATERBURY CENTER: Experts 

Waterbury Center State Park. 6-8 p.m. 
TUESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: Bicyclists of all skill 

required. Onion River Sports. Montpelier. 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 229-9409. 

WOMEN'S WEDNESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: 


health & fitness 


CREATIVE WRITING CLUB: ! 

FIZZ. BOOM. READ!: ALL ABOUT WATER: What 

follows. Jaquith Public Library. Marshneld. 10-11:30 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 
MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: S( 


WEDNESDAY ROADSPOKES 101 RIDE: SeeWED.18. 


MIA SCHARPHIE: Referencing the work of her re- 


THE MET: LIVE IN HD SERIES: A broadcast produc- 

9 Cinemas, South Burlington. 7 p.m. $12.50. Info, 

'YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN': See WED.18. 8 p.m. 

words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Mystery writer Sonja 
Hakala elicits thrills and chills with The Road 

Aldrich Library. Barre, 6 p.m. Free. Info. 476-7550. 

WRITERS FOR RECOVERY WORKSHOP: See 




lifatioks 


A DESIGN CONTEST TO BENEFIT SEABA 


igton Wine & 

Food Festival 

presented By Key Private Bank 


WE RE INVITING LOCAL VERMONT 
ARTISTS TO CREATE A LABEL DESIGN 
FOR A LIMITED EDITION RUN OF 


^IUUUplus 

YOUR ARTWORK FEATURED 

ON SPECIAL 220Z BOTTLE LABELS 

AND YOUR OWN ARTWORK EXHIBIT A OPENING RECEPTION 
AT MAGIC HAT'S ARTIFACTORY ART SPACE! 

SUBMISSION DEADLINE: 
AUGUST 15™, 2014 


imdli'Mia si ivlnsa isrami 

❖ Jfcam ihs ai-sa’a j®p 

Taaiiiii i*aii ati t> J^sdl 


Save $ 10 by purchasing your tickets in advance! 

Tickets available by phone at 802-86-FLYNN or online at www.flynntix.org 
www.burlingtonwineandfoodfestival.com 
Thank you to our supporting sponsors 

^t*ux AHDANj SEVEN DAYS X,fin ity ES S f 


MAGICHAT.NET/SEABA 


i purchase necessary. Visit www.magichat nel/seaba lor Official Rules ant 
w to enter. Contest open to legal US residents of VT who are 21 years of 
ge or older. Contest begins 06/15/14 and ends on 09/07/14. ® 2014 
Magic Hat Brewing Company, So. Burlington, VT. All Rights Reserved. 


Saturday, June 21 

Waterfront Park, Burlington 
Session One - Noon to 3:30pin 
Session Two - 5:00 to 8:30pm 


Additional Festival Events Include 
Wednesday, June 18, 5:00 - 7:00pm 
First Annual “Great Shakes” 
Cocktail Competition! 

Pizzeria Verita, 156 St. Paul Street, Burlington 
=3hursday^June 19, 6:30 pm departure 
— "-Wine on the Water” 

Cruise Aboard the Northern Lights 
King Street Ferry Dock, Burlington 
^ (Boarding at 6: IS pm) 



VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


§ 


SI 



Southern,^ 1 
New Hampshire 
University 


Specializations focused on clinical services and 
administration in Integrated Community Mental 
Health and Substance Abuse Services for Children, 
Youth and Families or Adults. 


TO BENEFIT 
FAMILY 
READINESS 
GROUPS 
OF THE VT r 
NATIONAL f 
k GUARD r a 


Rocky Ridge Golf Club 


/angolano 

■ 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


Everyone deserves 
safe drinking water 


Help us develop a vaccine against water-borne disease. 



We are looking for healthy adults 
aged 46-64 years. 

4 outpatient visits and 2 follow up 
phone calls over 6 months 
Volunteers are eligible for up to 
$275 in compensation 



VACCINE TESTING CENTER 







CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


. THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
) ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
' LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Cost: 5295/2-day class, all mate- 

Marble St.. West Rutland. Info: 
436-2097. info@carvingstudio. 

SLATE LETTERING AND 
CARVING: We will go over basic 


Jut. 7-Aug. II. 6-8:30 p.m. Cosfc 
$230/person: S207/BCA mem- 
bers. Location; BCA Clay Studio. 
250 Main St. Burlington. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING 
THURSDAYS: An introduction to 


Young Artists, Bird Brains & 

Nature. Pottery: Multi-age Hand 
Building & Wheel: Tue.. Wed., 
Thu. Location: Middlebury Studio 






MAKE YOUR OWN SUNDIAL* 




a.m.-S p.m. Cost: S625/5-d ay 

Center. 636 Marble St, 
Rutland. * ' 


INTRODUCTORY STONE 
CARVING: Two days of hand- 


enthusiasm. Sat. & Sun.. Jul. S & 

Sculpture Center. 636 Marble St.. 
West Rutland. Info: 438-2097, 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 


Weekly on Thu.. Jul. 10-Aug. 14. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost $230/person: 
S207/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 2S0 Main St., 

DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: SB/person; 

free. 1 Location: BCA Center. 1 35 
Church St.. Burlington. 

PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 



CLAY: SILKSCREEN SLIP 
TRANSFERS: Explore the pos- 


10-Aug. 14. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$210/person; $189/BCA men 


8. Sun.. July. 19 8, 20. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Cost: S29S/2-day workshop. 

Sculpture Center 636 Marble St. 
West Rutland. Info: 438-2097. 




Jul. 20&27& Aug. 3. 2:30-4:30 
p.m. Cost: $90/person: 58 1 /BCA 
members. Location: BCA Clay 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING 
MONDAYS: An introduction to 


250 Main St. Burlington. 

FILMMAKING ART INSTITUTE: 

VCAM. Ages 15-18. Jul. 21-25, 
8:30 a.m .-3:30 p.m. Cost; $ 350/ 
person; 5315 /BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. Digital 
Media Lab. Burlington. 

SUMMER CAMP: ARTVENTURE: 


Weelcs of Jul. 21 & 28 & Aug. 4 & 
II. 8:30 a.m.-S p.m. Cost: 53507 
person: S3I5/BCA members. 
Location: BCAS Clay & Print 

SUMMER CAMP: CAMP 


ship with VCAM. Check online 

12-14. Aug. 77-75. 8:30 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m. Cost; 5350/person; 
S315/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center. Digital Media Lab, 

PHOTO: PRINTING BOTANICALS 
WITH CYANOTYPE: Learn the 

S58.50/BCA members. Location: 


computers 

INTRO 3-D DRAFTING/ 
SOLIDWORKS: Learn the fun- 

4 p.m. Cost: 5 285/3-day class. 


849-2013. info@vermont 


Ages 3-5. Jun.-Aug.. 8:30-11:30 
a.m. Cost: 5175/person; 5157.50/ 


Clay & Print Studio. 250 Main St, 

SUMMER CAMP: DIGITAL 
FILMMAKING: This camp will 


Cost: 590/S-hourclass. Location: 

McElaney, 465-1828. burlington® 


SHELBURNE 

CRAFT 

SCHOOL 


INTRO TO WOOD: SHAKER 


DAY IN VERMONT: 


Jul. 26. 9-4 p.m. Cost 5160/ 


FUNDAMENTALS OF JEWELRY 
DESIGN: Instructor: Jean Chute. 

members S215. * S 35 materials 


finishing. Students will build 
their own Shaker-style hall table. 


environment 8 Mon.. 5:30-8:30 
p.m.. Jun. 23-Aug. 11. Cost: 5435/ 
.’ (members $315, nc 


School. 64 Harbor Rd. Shelburne. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
WEEKEND: Working on location 


lakeside locations, discover the 




1st and naturalistic styles of 

19-Aug. 9 Cost: 5175/nonmem- 
bers; 5167. 50/m embers, material 
list. Location: Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

MAKE A TABLE/ GLASS MOSAIC 

worker. In this hlgh-skill building 

unique, stylized table. You will 




5350/nonmembers: $315/mem- 
bers. Location: Shelburne Craft 
School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

MIX-LEVEL WHEEL-THROWING: 

Instructor: Rik Rolla. This course 

will be guided through the 




techniques. 7 Mon.. 5:30-7:30 
p.m.. Jul. 14-Aug. 25. Cost $240/ 


FURNITURE REFINISHING: 

10 a.m.- 6 p.m.. Jul. 19-20 Cost: 


fee J. Location: Shelburne Craft 
School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

SKETCHBOOK SHENANIGANS!: 



1 W 


iVk \ed pink it’s an Expo year'- 


E ' 

3 


' XPC ^014 

HKToSgM- Hlaorys country Fair ^ 

■j SOCIETY ^ 


] 


Artists & Artisans: 



Vermont's Creative Heritage 

June 21&22 

10 to 5 ■ Tunbridge, Vermont 


artists ■ artisans 
heritage animals ■ music 
festive foods ■ crafters 
local history exhibits 
children’s games ■ raffle 
living historians ■ genealogy 



Reduce. Recycle. 


Did you know you can 
recycle your used compact fluorescent 
bulbs and fluorescent tubes? 



Arcana Gardens 8c Greenhouses 


Organic Plants Grown from Seed 



Certified Organic Plants for Vermont Gardens 

Herbs, Hanging Baskets, Flowering Perennials, Annual Flowers, Spring 
Vegetable Seedlings, Seeds, Jams, Farm Grown Herb Blends and more! 

50% off 

Vegetable Seedlings 



Who is 
the big 
wiener ? 




Thanks for submitting your photos and 
voting for the finalists. Pick up next week's 
Animal Issue to meet the winners! 



= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


5:30-7:30 p.m.. Jul. 10- Aug. 14. 


Harbor Rd.. Shelburne . 

WHEEL AND HAND-BUILDING: 

5270/person (members 530 7 

Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd.. 

WHEEL-THROWING/INT.TO 

ADV.: Instructor Rik Rolla. 


for you! B Wed. 4:30-6:30 p.m. 
Jun. 25-Aug. 13. Cost: $270/ 

members $230. + $40 materials 
fee). Location: Shelburne Craft 


culinary 

FERMENTATION W/ SANDOR 


(yogurt sour cream, etc.), grains. 

23. 5 p.m. Cost; $13 5/3-day 
Shelburne Farms, 1611 Harbor 


DANCE STUDIO SALSAUNA: 

Victoria. 598-7077. info®> 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 






9:75 p.m. Cost: $10/l-hr. class. 


Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9304. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 




Waterbury. Info: 344-7909. 


01 GONG: Qi Gong, which literally 


Mountain Studio, 375 College 
999-9777. abairacupunctureUP 


flynn arts 

FLYMhARTS 


SITE-SPECIFIC DANCE 
COMPOSITION AND 
PERFORMANCE: Level ll/lll. Use 

Winfield. Jun. 37-39. Cost: $75/ 


p.m. Cost: 56 5/per sop. Location: 

Info: 652-4548. flynnarts.org. 


gardening 

A DAY AT BLEU LAVANDE: Tour 

UVM, 333 South Prospect Street 
Burlington. Info : 656-2085, 

edu/olli. 

TOUR UVM CATAMOUNT FARM: 

produce. Tue. Jul. 33. 2-3:30 

UVM, 333 South Prospect Street 
Burlington. Info: 656-2085, 

edu/olll. 

healing arts 

DOCTOR-SUPERVISED JUICE 

solid foods back in. The fast ends 
Jun. 20, 6:30-8 p.m.: Mon. Jun. 

6:30-7:30 p.m.; Tue. Jul. 7. 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. Cost: $120/4.5 hours 

& Juice. 688 Pine St, Burlington. 


jewelry 


Club, 20 Crowley St, Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 598-6757, 


empowerment 

DEVELOPING YOUR INTUITION: 



WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

the Herbs 3074 Certification 

Aug. 33-34. Sep. 27-38, Oct 25- 
26 and Nov. 8-9. 2074. Learn to 




YOUNG, FUNNY. & ALL FIRED 
UP: STANDUP COMEDY FOR 
TEENS: Get ready to laugh 

Jun. 23 & 30 S Jut 7. 5:45-7:45 




McCleary, director. Location: 
Wisdom of the Herbs School, 


JEWELRY CLASSES: Learn how 

6-8 p.m. ($8/hour). Also special 




Center. Info: 585-1025. spanish- 

SPANISH CLASSES: Experienced 




Burlington. Info: 276-0747. 


certified 6th Degree Black Belt. 


Thu. 6-8 pjn. Cost: SIS0/70-hour 

99 9-3242, info@janefrank.de. 


language 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Inf 
660-4072,julio@bjjusa.co 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 

Center, 187 S. Winooski Ave.. 

MEDITATIONS ON SIMPLICITY: 

House. 773 North Prospect St, 




AIKIDO CLASSES: A 

Info: Vermont Aikido, 863-9785, 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


FELDENKRAIS FOR EVERY 

Feldenkrais Method (R) with 

Teacher (R). Learn how it can 
increase flexibility without 


p.m. Cost: $10/1 hour. Location: 




music 

TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 



is 



104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
103.1 & 107.7 in The Upper Valley 


*Allow 100 years for blemishes to subside. Vote 
for Mike and Zeb too. Your milease my vary. Ask 
your doctor which frequency is right for you. 


Inde pend ent Radio 


Thanks for nominatins us for so many Daysies! 
We’re honored! 

>ne we really, really, really want is Best Radio Statr 

thinking about pointing o^tunlike run ■ 

out, our budget is a mere fraction of m. > ^ ^ humb)e farmh ouse 


didn’t think that would be effective.. 

ie Point for Best Radio Station 
nd your pimples will disappear. 





classes 




Burlington Taiko Space. 208 

Info: Stuart Paton. 999-4255. 

photography 

JOHN PAUL CAPONIGRO: 


;t: 599/person. incl. lunch & 


strength, flexibility, vitality, 

Tai Chi Institute. TOO Church 
St. Burlington, info: 864-7902. 




238-4213, cbates@carolynbates. 
com. biLly/liDDR3jc 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 





YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


to be inwardly still. Wed., 5:30 
p.m.. Sat., 8:30 a.m. $76/class. 
560/mo.. $100/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath Tai Chi (formerly 

Healing Center ), 180 Flynn Ave.. 


yoga 

BURUNGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga In a 95-degree 






it: 2-for-l offer. $15. Gt 


trainings at the 200- and 
& workshops. 525/new student 
or $130/10-class card, $12/ 


$100/10-class punch card. 

150 Dorset St_ Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136. 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

welcome here. Cost: STS/cTass, 
$130/class card. $5-10/commu- 

Yoga , 20 Kitburn St.. Burlington. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 



5120/10-class card; $130/month- 

River Yoga. Chace Mill, suite 
126, Burlington. Inro: 343-8119, 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 

(Baby & Me). Therapeutic 
Thu.. 9-10 a.m.. Upper Back. 




6 221 Shelburne Rd„ Shelburne 
Business Park. Info: 985-0090, 


LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


National Life 


gS&FEST 


Headlined by 

ERIC HUTCHINSON 

Also featuring 

Patrick Fitzsimmons Trio, 
The Cordon Stone Band, 
Pale Cowboy, and 
PaDulabaum 


Enjoy a day of music, food, kids' 
fun and of course, doing good. 



When: Saturday, July 19 
from 1pm - 9pm 

Where: The lawn of 
National Life Croup. 
t National Life Drive, 
Montpelier, VT 

Admission: Free with 
a $20 parking fee 


Benefiting the Cancer Patient Fund at Central VT Medical Center 

More info at DoCoodFest.com 


point SEVEN DAYS 


Experience Life* 


National Life Croup® Is a ti 
financial service products. 

□9651 MKi 1407(0614) 


ie representing various affiliates, which offer a variety of 




music 


Good Vibes 


An interview with vibraphone 
and marimba virtuoso Arthur Lipner 


BY DAN BOLLES 


I n the recently released documentary film Talking 
Sticks: A Musical Journey, world-renowned vibra- 
phone and marimba player Arthur Lipner travels 
the globe, exploring the roots and evolution of 
melodic percussion instruments. His journey takes 
him to places such as Mexico, where he meets a man 
who builds marimbas from wood; and Brazil, where 
he speaks with one who crafts them from glass. In 
Norway, Lipner performs on a xylophone made of ice. 
His conclusion about melodic percussion after years of 
travel and exploration, and decades of performing on 
those instruments himself, may be obvious. But it’s still 
compelling. 

“We’re all trying to find ways to express ourselves," 
Lipner says of the people who make and perform on 
the mallet instruments he’s spent a lifetime loving and 
perfecting. 

Lipner is widely regarded as one of the world's finest 
jazz vibraphone and marimba players and educators. 
Over a career spanning some three decades, he has per- 
formed in every corner of the globe, both solo and with 
jazz greats, from the up-and-coming Gretchen Parlato 
to Dave Brubeck. He's released more than 75 composi- 
tions and recorded tracks for radio, television and film. 
That’s in addition to his solo records, the most recent 
of which, Brasilian Vibes, was nominated Album of the 
Year at the Brazilian Press Awards in 2010. 

In advance of Lipner’s performance at the third 
annual Hartland JazzFest this weekend, Seven Days 
spoke with him by phone. 

(Special thanks to local marimba player Jane Boxall 
for her input and advice on questions.) 

SEVEN DAYS: Where did the idea for the documen- 
tary [directed by Flavia Fontes and Marcelo Pontes] 
originate? 

ARTHUR LIPNER: Someone approached me years ago 
who was a filmmaker and said, “These instruments you 
play, vibes and marimba, are pretty unusual. Do you 
mind if I do some shooting?” And it morphed over the 
years, over storyline concepts and different continents. 

SD: Tell me about the ice xylophone. That sounds 
fascinating. 

AL: It was. That was done in Norway. Musically, 
working with ice involves more challenges than I've 
ever had, because I had to play an instrument I'd never 
actually seen or heard before. But making music from 
water has deep connections with the environment and 
history, and the concept of us all being one people on 
this planet. Because this water has been around for so 
many thousands of years. 



SD: Does the pitch of the 
instrument change as it 
melts? 

AL: It does! And that 
deepens the connection to 
the environment, because 
you’re not only playing 

the water; you’re playing the elements as they ascend 
to water. Different types of water make different types 
of sounds. If there are air bubbles in the ice, they 
conduct the sound differently. And as the temperature 
fluctuated, the sound of the instrument changed. Plus, 
it was about 20 below and 1 performed without gloves. 
It was kindacold. 


ARTHUR LIPNER 


SD: Yikes. You've been all over the world talking to 
percussionists about their craft. Did any consis- 
tent themes emerge from those travels? 

AL: The overriding similarity is something [Hartland 
JazzFest organizer] Peter Concilio says in the trailer 
for the film, and that’s that we’re all seeking fulfillment; 
we’re all looking for wholeness. We all have our own 
ways and our own means and tools to try and be fulfilled 
in life. And different people go about that in varying 
ways. More specifically, I visited a guy in Norway a few 
weeks ago who is making marimbas out of stone. And 
that kind of completed the circle for me. I've seen glass 
marimbas in Brazil. I’ve seen them made from stone, 
ice, wood. It goes back to fulfillment. We’re all tryingto 
find ways to express ourselves. And those of us who hit 
keyboard instruments, that’s our way. 

SD: How did you come to play those kinds of 
instruments? 

AL: I was a classical pianist when I was young, kind of 
a prodigy. And when I was 12, 1 saw a vibraphone at 
someone’s house, and 1 immediately fell in love with it 
and started losing interest in piano. I loved that playing 
mallet instruments involved having four long fingers 
instead of 10 short ones. I was captured by the sound 


and experience of playing those instruments, the way 
an instrument can just grab you. It's a little inexplicable. 

SD: Do you think it had something to do with the 
kinds of music you could explore on vibes, versus 
the rigidity of classical piano? 

AL: I do. The repertoire I play on mallet instruments 
always tends to connect to the cultures of the 
instruments. I’m not really known as a bebop player. On 
my solo albums, I've never recorded any swing music. 
The spirit of improvisation in those styles is part of my 
roots. But I’ve always gravitated toward African music, 
Latin American and Caribbean music. I connect more 
with the cultural aspects of instruments. 

SD: Why has the vibraphone found such a home in 
jazz music when the marimba seemingly hasn't? 

AL: Well, the vibraphone was part of the evolution of 
jazz. It was created in the late 1920s, and it followed 
the history of jazz right through the fusion era of Steps 
Ahead and Spyro Gyra. The marimba, on the other 
hand, was never really part of jazz. Its uses have always 
been on the edge. Honestly, it’s too big. It’s hard to 
move around. It’s not loud. That’s definitely a factor. 
You can’t sit in at a club with a marimba the way you 
can with, say, a flute. 

SD: How do you see the future of keyboard-based 
percussion? 

AL: I think mallet players need to find new musical 
settings for the instruments. I think that’s where the 
future is. Gary Burton has done that with Brazilian 
music and, when he was a young man, with tango 
music with Astor Piazzolla. I’ve done that in my own 
work. My new album will have music from Iceland and 
Turkey on it. So I think, in terms of new ground and 
new sounds for the instruments, that’s where it’s going 
to be. ® 
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NoHo Comes to BTV 

It’s been refreshingly quiet on the 
music front over the last week or so. 
Following the jazz fest blitz and before 
we delve into the heart of the outdoor 
music festival season — also known as 
“summer” — it’s good to take a breather 
and recharge the ole batteries. And 
what better way to do that than with a 
classic, rapid-fire edition of Soundbites? 
Strap in. 


In many ways, Northampton, Mass., and 
Burlington are a lot alike. Specifically, 
they are both smallish college towns 
with thriving arts and music scenes. 
This Friday, June 20, the Queen City 
will get a taste of some of the Meadow 
City’s up-and-coming talent when 
a cadre of NoHo bands descend on 
Radio Bean. They include indie-folk 
songwriter eljebel; jazz-folk chanteuse 
lea chiara — who claims to have been 
raised by wolves and foxes, and I’m 
not sure she’s joking; indie-soul band 
mammal dap, who have made Red Square 
a regular tour stop lately; lo-fi folk-punk 
mal devisa; and seriously danceable 
indie-pop outfit and the kids. 

The other band on the bill may be 
familiar to local audiences already. 

Bella s bartok were a surprise highlight 
at the Precipice festival last summer. As 
I wrote in this very column recapping 
that fest last July, there's a striking 


similarity between BB’s front man 
and a certain other gypsy-punk band 
front man who is beloved in these 
parts — GOGOL bordello's EUGENE hutz, 
for those who didn’t catch that not-so- 
subtle hint. The similarity extends, to 
a degree, to the band’s music and live 
show, which is bombastic and punky 
though Bella’s Bartok play with more 
ska undertones than do Gogol Bordello. 
Point is, they put on a hell of a show, 
and it should end up being one sweaty 
night at the Bean. 


In other out-of-towners news, a 
nifty show at the Skinny Pancake 
in Burlington on Tuesday, June 24, 
features jd wilkes & the dirt daubers and 
Providence-based country singer joe 
fletcher. The latter is an occasional 
Vermont visitor and writes some kick- 
ass, classically styled twang that’s well 
worth the price of admission on its own. 

Wilkes is perhaps best known as 
the founder of the legendary shack 
shakers, a Nashville-via-Kentucky 
punkabilly band that made some 
national waves in the 1990s when 
they signed to Bloodshot Records. 
Wilkes is also an accomplished visual 
artist whose comics have appeared 



§ in publications all over the country, 
a But the coolest of his art credentials is 
S undoubtedly drawing the comic book 
1= that accompanied Shooter Jennings’ 

| 2013 record, The Other Life. And, yeah, 

1 Shooter is Waylon’s son. Which reminds 

With the Dirt Daubers, which also 
includes his wife, jessica, Wilkes plays 
a slightly mellower brand of twangy 
rock than with the Shack Shakers — but 
only slightly. Wilkes has a reputation 
as a fiery live performer — he’s been 
compared to iggy pop and jerry lee lewis 
— his band’s latest record, Wild Moon, is 
some seriously swampy, gritty stuff. 


Did you know that Bristol was originally 
named Pocock? True story. It was 
named such in 1762, after a British 
admiral. It was changed to Bristol about 
25 years later — presumably when 
the town founders realized the name 
Pocock would put them at the mercy of 
generations of snickering 13-year-old 
boys. And music editors. 

Anyway, I bring it up because 
this Saturday, June 21, is the annual 
Pocock Rocks! Music Festival & Street 
Fair in downtown Pocock, er, Bristol. 
The daylong event features specialty 
food vendors, craft vendors, wine and 
microbrewed beer. Oh, and music. 

This year the lineup is split between 
two stages. On the East Stage, you 
can catch songwriters lynda malzac 
and Patrick Fitzsimmons. And also, 
apparently, karaoke. Over on the West 
Stage, things get a little louder with 
funk-rockers gang of thieves, bandana, 
abby jenne and headliners waylon 
speed. Regular readers know I’ve been 
a devout fan of the Speed for years 
now. (You should also know that the 
band’s drummer, justin crowther, is an 
occasional contributor to these pages.) 
But when I’ve seen the band lately, I've 
found myself thinking it's hit a new 
gear. WS are tighter and writing the 
best songs of their career. Their latest 
record, Kin, which has been out locally 
for a few months but will see national 
distribution on June 24, is on my short 
list for best local albums of the year — 
and might make my nonlocal list, too. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Summer Food Events 

Alice’s Table HIGH-COUNTRY BBQ 

Every Friday at 5pm All-You-Can-Eat "'f / frl/j inr 

$21.95 Adults (13+) / $10.95 Kids 6-12 
Kids 5 & under pay their age 
Purchase includes a Tram ride. 



Clubhouse Grille LOBSTER BOIL 

Offered these Saturdays: July 12th, 26th, August 9th, 30th 
$30.00 per person 

Includes steamed lobster and all-you-can-eat sides like corn on the cob, 
choice of salads, baked beans, baked potato, and corn bread. 


Alice’s Table ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT BUFFETS 

Saturdays throughout the Summer 
$21.95 Adults (13+) / $10.95 Kids 6-12/ Kids 5 & under pay their age 
We'll rotate through a schedule including Southwestern Creole Buffet, 
Mexican Buffet, Localvore Buffet, and Farmers' Dinner. 


For more details or to purchase: Details and full menus: jaypeakresort.com/Restaurants 

jaypeakresort.com/Events / (802) 327-2154 IHB To reserve: (802) 327-2500 
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Catch ’em while you can. And if you 
can’t make it to Pococlt, WS are playing 
Parker Pie Co. in West Glover the 
previous night, Friday, June 20. 

(Also, did you know West Glover was 
originally named Boobytown?) 


Speaking of outdoor summer music, 
the schedule for the 2014 Battery Park 
Free Concert Series at Burlington's 
Battery Park was announced last week. 
The series kicks off on Thursday, 

July 10, with a band called grizfolk, 
who describe themselves as Swedish- 
American electro-Americana, which I 


think means they’re like abba with steel 
guitars. Maybe not 

Anyway, the rest of the series will 
see twin forks on July 17, which is the 
new acoustic project of dashboard 

CONFESSIONAL’S CHRIS CARRABBA; JUKEBOX 

the ghost on July 24; and Canadian 
rockers the sam Roberts band on 
Thursday, July 31. 


Have you heard “Extraordinary 1,” the 
new track from the write brothers? No? 
Stop reading this column right now and 
go to our arts blog, Live Culture, and 
check it out. I’ll wait... 



Holy shit, right? The collaboration 
of aztext cofounder learic (devon ewalt) 
and producer dante davinci (jj dante 
vezina) might be my favorite project 
Learic has done yet — though his work 
with the precepts on This Is How It 
Must Be was pretty gnarly, too. 

The track has been getting some 
serious attention in the blogosphere, 
including from KickKickSnare, 
DJBooth and Earmilk, where it debuted 
last week. In short, it seems like the rest 
of the world is starting to learn what 
we've known for a long time: Learic is 
one seriously gifted rapper. Look for the 
release of the Write Brothers' debut EP, 
Take Flight, in late July. 


Congratulations to local roots-soul duo 
dwight & nicole, who last week won the 
Seven Days-sponsored Grand Point 
North Local Band Contest, narrowly 
edging out Brattleboro indie-rock outfit 
the Snaz. By winning, the duo will open 
this year’s Grand Point North festival on 
Saturday, September 13, which is cool. 

If you've never seen them live, make 
a point to be there for their set. nicole 
nelson has one incredible voice — just 


Last but not least, I’d like to take a 
minute to thank those of you who 
nominated yours truly as a finalist for 
the Best Print/Online Journalist Daysies 
award this year. That was totally 
unexpected and I am deeply touched 
and flattered. So, thanks, guys. Really. 

Also, I think you should vote for 

KEN PICARD. ® 
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The Homecoming Boston's amy black is an Americana artist in 
the broadest sense of that all-encompassing term. Her latest record, This Is Home, is 
rooted in twangy staples such as country and bluegrass. But Black branches out beyond 
those dusty confines to encompass elements of Southern soul and blues, too, all with a 
folk singer’s sensitivity and eye for personal detail. Black plays the Skinny Pancake in 
Burlington this Friday, June 20, alongside local guitarist brett hughes. Local songwriter 
maryse smith opens. 
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THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Cajun J 

SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down with D. Davis 
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REVIEW this 

Something With 
Strings, Unfurled 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Something With Strings have been pickin’ 
and grinnin' around Burlington for the 
better part of the past five years. Trading 
in an agreeable and familiar hybrid of 
bluegrass, pop and jam rock, the quintet 
exists, stylistically speaking, somewhere 
in the space between Old Crow Medicine 
Show, String Cheese Incident and the 
Avett Brothers. Their latest album. 
Unfurled — a follow-up to their self-titled 
2011 debut — suggests that while SWS 
may not yet be in league with those acts, a 
little seasoning and perhaps a little more 
daring might just get them there someday. 

SWS are capable instrumentalists who 
generally play with taste and admirable 
restraint. While their music has no 
shortage of wiggly, jamgrass grooves, the 
jamming, at least on record, is kept to a 
bare minimum. Instead, the focus here is 
on songcraft, which is generally solid. The 
band members write collectively and have 
a knack for boot-stomping, sing-along 


Album opener "Keep On Turnin’’' 
features an earworm-y multiharmony 
chorus that could easily be an OCMS 
outtake. Ditto “Hold On,’’ a swaying little 
cut with a nice solo section featuring 
mandolinist Matt Francis and an unnamed 
fiddler trading languid lines. 

Every member of SWS sings, but 
no individual lead vocal credits are 
given. Unfortunately, the record’s main 
drawback is its inconsistent lead vocal 
performances. On the aforementioned 
“Hold On,” for example, the good will 
built up by all that breezy instrumental 
work and catchy choruses is quickly 
squandered as the song builds to a 
multipart-harmony finish. Both lead and 
backing vocals are delivered hesitantly, 
which results in uneven pitch and almost 
no blend. It’s an issue throughout the 
record, but is perhaps most egregious 
here, given how strong the rest of the 
song is. 

SWS are clearly capable of better 
performances. On "Fine Lines,” the 
intonation and blend issues are mostly 
solved. The result is one the record’s finest 
tracks, a rambling, bluesy number that 
plays to both the group’s instrumental 
strengths and vocal abilities. “Bus Girl” 
is a lively barnstormer that succeeds 


Bob and the 
Trubadors, Child 
Inside Be Heard 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Is there anything more boring than 
someone telling you about their weird 
dreams? We all do it. But we all also know, 
deep down, that no one else really cares 
that you dreamt about battling giant lake 
monsters attacking Battery Park with 
Louis CK last night. Or maybe that’s just 
me. Anyway, so it is that we approach 
Child Inside Be Heard, the new double 
album from Vermont’s Bob and the 
Trubadors with some healthy skepticism. 
(And no, I don’t know why they spell it 
that way.) The entire record, all 23 songs 
of it, was written based on dreams that 
band members had. But rather than a trite 
exercise in psychological and spiritual 
navel-gazing, the album is a surprisingly 
engaging listen in which the band ably 
distills their nocturnal admissions 
through a filter of theatrically tinged rock, 
jazz and zydeco. 

Interestingly, given the mystical origins 
of the material, the majority of the songs 
on Child Inside are fairly straightforward, 



heady spiritual metaphors, bandleader 
Bob Murray and company favor a more 
direct, literal tack, fleshing out their 
musings with breezy arrangements that 
fans of, say, Steely Dan should find quite 
agreeable. 

On the opening title track, Murphy 
wonders aloud, “What if everything I 
thought was gospel / Proved a mere 
concoction of absurd? / Would I kick my 
heels up? / Would I drink from his cup? 

/ Would I let my child inside be heard?” 
The spiritual awakening that results from 
questioning what you think you know 
to be true proves a central theme to the 
record. Here, that theme is laid over a 
woozy jumble of accordion and piano 
that evokes Parisian street music. The 
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fireworks. 


But for every solid cut like “Fine Lines” 
and “Bus Girl,” there are clunkers like 
“Control." Here, dull songwriting and 
awkward phrasing make for a wince- 
inducing five-and-a-half minutes that no 
amount of mandolin soloing can fix. 

Unfurled does reveal promise in 
Something With Strings. Bassist Luke Fox 
holds down a solid low end and is always 
in lockstep with guitarist Adam Howard. 
Pete Kraus is a sturdy banjo player who 
favors form over flash. Collin Cope plays a 
mean harmonica, and Francis is no slouch 
on the mando. If they put all those pieces 
together consistently — which they do in 
moments here — look out. 

Unfurled by Something With Strings is 
available at cdbaby.com. 

DAN BOLLES 


TO LISTEN TO TRACKS 


following cut, “Mr. Dream Dude,” also 
bears a certain hot-house flair, as do many 
of the album’s best tunes. 

Later, on “From Within Me,” Bob and 
the Trubadors indulge a more soft-rock 
vibe, showcasing their stylistic versatility. 
On the ballad “Smiling Boy,” guitarist 
Getty Payson gets her Stevie Nicks on. 
“One Million Things” is a jaunty little 
acoustic number with an early rock-and- 
roll feel. And “Charlize Theron, Be My 
Girl” is a lively come-on to the bombshell 
actress. Thankfully, Murphy doesn’t 
indulge the details of the particular dream 
that inspired that song. Ahem. 

The double album's only real flaw, if it 
can be called that, is its length. At more 
than 100 minutes, it’s almost too much to 
consume at once. But it's hard to complain 
about too much of a good thing. And most 
of Child Inside Be Heard is very good 
indeed. Sweet dreams. 

Child Inside Be Heard by Bob 
and the Trubadors is available at 
bobandthetrubadors.bandcamp.com. The 
band plays Sweet Melissa’s in Montpelier 
this Saturday, June 21. 

DAN BOLLES 
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Redesigned. Reimagined. 
And finally revealed. 

Nothing was overlooked in the complete redesign of the Volvo XC60, 
inside or out Introductions include all-new sport seats, and Adaptive 
Digital Display, a new body design and innovative safety technologies, 
just to name a few. 

THE COMPLETELY REIMAGINED VOLVO XC60. 
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Rl Rfl IRISH PUB & WHISKEY ROOM: Supersounds 

DJ (top 40). 10 p.m., free. 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Amy Black 





Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Jaz Entertainment DJ {top 40). 


Where’s the Beef? 

Since debuting in 1999 with his single 
“Holla Holla,” ja rule has been one of 
the most successful and controversial 
rappers in hip-hop. The four-time 
Grammy nominee is a fixture in the upper 
strata of the Billboard charts and has 
appeared in numerous films, including 
The Fast and the Furious, Scary Movie 3 
and Assault on Precinct 13. He has also 
famously feuded with rappers such as 
Eminem and SO Cent So, y’know, try 
to stay on his good side. Catch him at 
the Higher Ground Ballroom in South 
Burlington this Saturday, June 21, with 
jb, big rye, sogrand and locals the VT 
union, argonaut&wasp and dj Dakota. 

MATTERHORN: Stone Cold Sunday (rock). 9 p.m.. 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: All That Remains. 




tniddlebury area 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Julie James (folk), 6 p.m.. Tree. 
CHARLIE O'S: Gang of Thieves. Spit Jack (funk. 


POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): Yee V. 

WHAMMY BAR: Kava Express (Jazz) 
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MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes 8 
NAKED TURTLE: Catfish 8. Bodega (rock). E p.m. 
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burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Joe Moore Band (rock), 6 
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Volunteers will complete 
computer tasks and 
questionnaires. 

This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 
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I’m Not Dead Yet On their new album, The Dead Age, Brooklyn’s 
Unicycle Loves You take the grimy psych-rock of their previous record. Failure, prop 
it up and then blast it to smithereens with chaotic sound. The result is a record that 
assaults with manic energy yet maintains a distinctly focused pop edge. Unicycle Loves 
You play the Monkey House in Winooski this Thursday, June 19, with wild leaves and 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Funkwagon's Tequila 


NECTAR'S: Gubbulidls (jam). 8 p.m.. free/S5. 1 
rr^f$5.1B-K fUnk 9 30 P '"’ 




Chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Promise Me Empires (rock). 
ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Trivia Night 7 p.m, free. 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: the People's Cafe (poetry). G p.m, 
CHARLIE O'S: Karaoke. 8 p.m.. free. 

stowe/smuggs area 


northeast kingdom 



MON. 23 


burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Family Night (rock). 



tE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): K 


Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: 


ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Open MIc with Wylie. 7 p.n 

stowe/smuggs area 



TUE.24 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set with Cats Under the 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: 


WED. 25 


burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Canopy (rock), 6 p.m.. free. 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Josh Dobbs & Friends 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open MIc with Andy 





THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Josh 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Talent Quest 2014 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Mother 



ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open Bluegrass Session. 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Myra Flynn (neo-soul), G p.m, donation. 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam 






stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA a, LOUNGE: Trivia Night. 7 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m, free. 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 p.m, free. 




Tired of chasing your 
recycling down the street? 

The Bin Genie fits over your recycling bin, doubles its 
volume, then seals it up and puts a handle on it. 


triptraprecycling.com 






RECUNER SALE 

EP PALUSER 


Fjords" 

^ 5 ? 

^ ^ 

IMS 



Offer good thru June 30th 2014 | 

& 

388 PINE ST., BURLINGTON | 862.5056 

burlingtonfurnilurecompany.com • Mon thru Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 



GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 






Win passes to the 
Frendly Gathering 
music festival! 

Plus, prizes z 
from Long Trail! s 




Chemical Attraction 

Bruce MacDonald, Havoc Gallery, Burlington 


art 



R eproductions seldom do justice to original works 
of art. No matter how high its resolution, a pho- 
tograph like that accompanying this review can’t 
capture the texture, the effects of lighting or, 
most importantly, the personality that an artist imparts to 
a painting or sculpture. These limitations are particularly 
pronounced in regard to the 26 highly original pieces that 
make up Bruce MacDonald's show 
at Havoc Gallery in Burlington’s 
South End. The eye-popping impact 
of several of his 23-inch-square 
“light sculptures" can be fully expe- 
rienced only up close and in person, 
s Each of the stainless steel panels has been scraped, 
jh scratched or slashed with markings that convey 
3; MacDonald’s interpretation of the properties of a specific 
< element on the periodic table. He plans to create images 
5 of all 118 elements, including a few oddball entities that 
2 the wiry, spiky-haired Burlington artist finds especially 
appealing. And because the entries on the periodic table 
serve as the essences of everything, MacDonald calls his 
* show “Visible Indivisibles." 

!d Hydrogen, the first element on the table, is depicted as 

q a circle with a choppy, churning interior that looks like the 
’ turbulent surface of the sun as seen through astronomers' 
5 telescopes. Hydrogen accounts for about three-quarters of 
° the sun’s mass. 

Similarly, MacDonald has envisioned cesium, listed 
w as No. 55 on the table, as a series of thin vertical bars 
5 positioned at precise intervals because, he explains, this 
z element serves as “the basis of time." The oscillation fre- 
3 quencies of the cesium atom are used to set atomic clocks, 
1/1 which, in turn, set the standard for the world’s timekeep- 
ing, down to the nanosecond. 

The photo of the cesium piece on the Havoc website 
gives no indication of its actual psychedelic appearance. 
MacDonald has invested this and a few other of his 
elements with a powerfully convincing illusion of three- 
dimensionality. The white bars look as though they're 
§ emerging from or floating above a deep, dark background. 
“ The artist's representation of protactinium, No. 91, is 


equally trippy. Wavy gray-and- white vertical bands appear 
to sway or pulsate as a viewer’s eyes shift across the sur- 
face of the panel. This piece also has a visual depth of the 
sort perceived in holograms. 

Because MacDonald won’t necessarily be present when 
visitors come to see his show, even though he owns the gal- 
lery, we asked him during a recent walk-through to explain 
the reasoning behind only a couple of his compositions. (It's 
more appropriate if a reviewer, like an average viewer, ap- 
proaches a show without insider information. That distanc- 
ing allows the work to be seen on its own terms, as should 
be the case.) It’s hence not clear — except maybe to atomic 

HYDROGEN, THE FIRSTELEMENT ON 
THE TABLE, IS DEPICTED AS A CIRCLE 
WITHACHOPPY, CHURNING INTERIOR 

THAT LOOKS LIKE THE TURBULENT SURFACE 



physicists — why he has given protactinium this visual rep- 
resentation. Maybe it’s because the element is highly radio- 
active and, in its metallic form, has a silvery luster. 

MacDonald achieves some of his chimerical effects 
with the aid of a ceiling track of blinking, colored lights. In 
his rendering of element No. 113, ununtrium, semicircular 
slashes and carved shapes resembling fish skeletons give 
off alternating and combined red and blue flashes. The 
random squiggles and flashes that animate this piece seem 
consistent with the peculiar properties of ununtrium, an 
element that can be created in laboratories but isn’t found 
in nature. Its name, which means “one one three" in Latin, 
has been affixed to the element as a placeholder until sci- 
entists figure out something more suitable. 


As another visual fillip, MacDonald has painted the 
portion of the gallery wall where a particular piece is hung 
in the same color assigned to that element on the periodic 
table. Elements are arranged in color-coded groupings on 
the table in accordance with their chemical composition. 
Magnesium, for example, belongs to the family of alkaline 
earth metals, which are colored purple on MacDonald's 
version of the periodic table. So the backdrop for his image 
of magnesium is purple, too. 

The artist also imbues a couple of his pieces with 
a visual twist. When viewers come upon a circle that 
MacDonald has left unworked in the center of a panel, 
they’ll likely expect to see themselves mirrored in it. But 
they won’t The pale gray circles produce no reflections. 

That’s one way in which MacDonald's art differs from what 
might be considered its antecedent the op-art movement of 
the 1960s. Most of its adherents relied on recurring patterns 
and other predictable visual tricks, but with MacDonald's 
pieces, you never know what you’ll be seeing next. 

A few of the items in “Visible Indivisibles” do resemble 
the black-and-white optical illusions devised by British 
artist Bridget Riley. But MacDonald objects to the sug- 
gestion that his work can be regarded as a subspecies of 
op art. His motives, he says, are entirely different from 
those of artists like Riley. “I’m not doing this for the sake 
of creating visual effects, like they are. Each of my pieces is 
based on the properties of elements as I see them.” 

"Visible Indivisibles" is a wonked-out display in some 
respects, especially coming from an artist with no scientific 
background apart from being a self-described “science- 
fiction fanatic." But unreconstructed tripsters and those 
who sat befuddled in chemistry class are still likely to ap- 
preciate MacDonald's work on purely aesthetic grounds. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 

INFO 


Ml 



ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


June 25, 6-8 p.m. June 25-July 31. Info. 223-1151. 

stowe/smuggs area 

0 THE APPEARANCE OF CLARITY’: Artworks in 

20-August3L Info. 253-8358. Helen Doy Art Center 

rutland area 

0 THE ROOTS OF ROCK AND ROLL’: Artifacts from 


Champlain islands/northwest 

COLO HOLLOW SCULPTURE PARK OPENING: 

Info. 512-333-2119 Cold Hollow Sculpture Park in 

0 WALK THROUGH TIME’ GRAND OPENING 
CELEBRATION: The Isle La Motte Preservation 


northeast kingdom 

23-August 9. Info, 748-0158. Northeast Kingdom 


ART EVENTS 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 

by local artists. Burlington City Hall Park. Saturdays. 
9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info. 865-7166. 

MILTON FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: A day of local art 
Milton, Saturday. June 21. 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Info, 


ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 

ALEXANDER ALEXEIEFF: Original 1929 signed 

26. Info. 735-2542. New City Galerie in Burlington. 
ANDY MEYER: The Burlington multimedia artist 


ANN LABERGE: ’Have a Seat." photographs and 



Cynthia Kirkwood Cynthia Kirkwood’s lively collection of her 
recent still-life oil paintings fairly bursts with lemon yellow, poppy red and cerulean 
blue. Currently featured at Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury, the Warren-based artist is 
also debuting a series of dynamic colored-pencil drawings on paper that she hand-stains 
and dyes with coffee and tea. While the representational objects in Kirkwood’s paintings 
are everyday items such as pitchers, flowerpots or lemons in a bowl, her drawings are 
geometric abstractions. But the two series have something in common: “Beyond the 
visible subject matter, this work is about color as light," explains Edgewater’s website. 
Kirkwood's subjects and compositions may be simple, but the potent interplay of color 
in her work catches the eye. Through June 30. Pictured: “Summer Flowers and Blue." 


•ART ♦ SOUL VERMONT: An annual show that 

TrusL Through June 28. Info, 860-1003. Dunklel 
'BEYOND MEASURE’: A group show curated by 

859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 
'EMERGENCE2': A contemporary, multimedia art ex- 

and Sarah Webb. BJORN SCHULKE: Traveling Spy.' 


865-7166. BCA Center in Burlington. 

BRUCE R. MACDONALD: The Visible Indivisibles 

and First Fridays. Through June 30. Info. 800-639- 


CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 


CAROLYN CROTTY: Artwork in a variety of mediums 


DAVID HURWITZ & JOSHUA PRIMMER: 'Arc.' 

June 30. Info, 863-6458. Frog Hollow in Burlington. 
DENIS VERSWEYVELD: Paintings and sculpture 

July 31. Info. 862-1001. Ls 

FESTIVAL OF FINE ARTS 2014: Tt 

Through June 30. Info, 660-9005. Arts Alive Gallery 

0 FROM OUR HEARTS AND MINDS’: A group 

Reception: Friday. June 20, 5-7:30 p.m. Through 
August 29. Info. 862-4584. St. Pauls Cathedral in 

IMPRESSIONS’: Fran Bull. Jordan Douglas and 

Info. 865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center. 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Works by 

floor. Curated by SEABA. Through August 31. Info. 
859-9222. The Innovation Centerof Vermont in 

JB WOODS: 'Walking in Vermont.' colorful 

31. Info, 658-6016. Speeder & Earl's: Pine Street in 

MALTEX EXHIBITS: Curated by Burlington City Arts. 

Talbot-Kelly, Kate Longmaid, Alexis Doshas, Tyler 
Info. 865-7166. Maltex Building in Burlington. 
MAREVA MILLARC: Abstract paintings in oil. 
Through August 31. Info. 651-9692. VCAM Studio in 

865-7165. City Hall Gallery in Burlington. 

MATTHEW THORSEN: 50 new photos by the 

NYAME NTI AYA FAWOHODIE: Restored to 
Burlington artist. Through June 30. Info. 863-6713. 
PAUL HAGAR: 'On the Street and Across the Lake.' 
architecture. Through June 30. Info, 864-2088. The 

0 SARA BRIDGMAN: A retrospective of works by 
the Vermont artist. Artist Talk: Saturday, June 21. 
2-4 p jn. Through August 2. Info, 652-4500. Amy E, 

SHELLEY VERMILYA: "Up Close.’ photographs by 
17. Info, 862-8261. Flying Cloud at KSV in Burlington. 
STUDIO 266 GROUP EXHIBITION: The 14 working 
various media. Through June 28. Info, 266studios@ l 





art 


Our 73 rd Session! 

Master Classes with 
Andre LaPlante 
June 28- July 2 

Five Daily Master Classes 
will be held 1:30-5:30 pm. All Master 
Classes are open to members and the 
public at a cost of $50.00 per day. 

Participant 
Piano Concerts 
Julyl &2at 7:30 pm 

All concerts are free for 
members, guest admission is $10. 
Seniors/Students: $6. 


General Information: 

802-223-3347 or adamant.org 



I FRIDAY, IULV 4 -7:30PM 

3 Shelburne Farms, Shelburne 

| Gates open at 5:75 pm for picnicking. 

3 TICKETS- Adults: S34 ($39 at the gate) 





‘The Appearance of Clarity’ Nine contemporary artists 

tackle themes of obstruction and clarity in a new exhibit at Helen Day Art Center in 
Stowe. Hailing from New York, California and New England, they each use a black- 
and-white palette and a variety of techniques and mediums to explore topics ranging 
from surveillance to portraiture. These include Jenny Holzer's stark paintings of 
handprints and other scaled-up images from redacted government documents relating 
to military operations; Louis Cameron's paintings from video surveillance footage at 
Times Square; Lynn Newcomb's metal statues of unreadable written script; and Suzy 
Spence's portrait in the form of a novel. The opening reception is Friday, June 20, 6-8 
p.m., including a talk by guest curator Amy Rahn at 6:30 p.m. Pictured; “Right Hand 
DOD-053038” by Jenny Holzer. 



(800) VSO-9293 

www.vso.org 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 
CHIAN6-W 


BY PAMELA POLSTON 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT i 




ART SHOWS 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


ARTISTS ORGANIZE AND DIS- 
ORGANIZE ART HAPPENING: 




BLUE PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT: 

Deadline: July 9. Details and 


THE RAMBLE CALL TO 
ARTISTS: Artists living In 
the Old North End, are you 

SEEKING CRAFTERS, VENDORS 
AN D ARTISANS: Handmade 

Harvest Fair & Craft Show, to 




SOUTH END ART HOP: 

Artists can exhibit up to six 




'WHEEL' CALL TO ARTISTS: 

677-3686, 


barre/montpelier 

1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH*: With objects. 

Through December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 

Northfield. 

AMANDA FRANZ: 'Contours of the Space 
artist. Through July 9. Info, 4Z6-3233. Plainfield 
CORRINA THURSTON: Detailed pet portraits in 


DAVID SMITH: 'Postcards From the Keys,' an 

Marshfield. 

DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 

Through October 15. Info. 828-2291. Vermont 

DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: Re-envisioned," 

Through June 27. Info. 828-0749. Governor’s 
THE DRAWING GAME': Drawings by three 

Second Floor Gallery. 'VCFA AT SPA': Selected 

work. Main Floor Gallery. MARK LORAH: A 


curator@capitolgrounds.com. Info, 223-7800. 

JUDITH VIVELL: Monumental and arresting oil 

KATHRENA RAVENHORST-ADAMS: Pastels and 

KATIE GRAUER AND NICOLE MANDEVILLE: 

839-5349. gallery SIX in Montpelier. 

LYAL MICHEL AND ABEL FILUON: Figurative. 

MICHAEL T. JERMYN: Black-and-white Im- 

July 8. Info. 223-2090. Nutty Stephb In Middlesex. 

stowe/smuggs area 

S4TH ANNUAL NORTHERN VERMONT ARTIST 
ASSOCIATION SHOW: A group show featuring 


CAROLYN MECKLOSKY: 'Dreams. Memories, 
June 30. Info, 644-2991. Copley Woodlands in 

IN THE STUDIO WITH MARY BRYAN’: The gallery 

KENT SHAW: Night photography, featuring long 
Info, 888-1261. Morrisville Post Office. 


JOSH TURK: "My Month With Marilyn," giclee 



’qosDs Load 
t Litter 


Stop by PFW for 

Great Savings on 
ALL Cat Litter! 


Sale ends 06/22/14 


2500 Williston Rd. 
S. Burlington 
862-5514 


2455 Shelburne Rd. 
Shelburne 

1 985-3302 w\ 


PET FOOD 
WAREHOUSE 


25% Off 


<800)222-3142 • www.danforthpewter.corn 


c Ketuting TVoduets! 

To make space for all of 
w our new designs. 
f we need to retire some 
of our older ones! 


Sale is on select items only. 
NOW through June 23 rd ! 


2653 Walerbury-Stav 


More great deals & money saving coupons at: 

WWW.PFWVT.COM 


OPEN: M-F 9-7; Sat 9-5:30; Sun 10-5 


choose Champlain for 
events in a heartbeat. 1 


LEARN MORE TODAY 

Champlain College Conference 8. Ev 
CALL 866.8723603 EMAIL eventc 
VISIT www.champlain.edu/eventcent 


EVENT CENTER 

| al CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 







art 






Leslie Parke From the top floor of a 19th-century factory building 
on the New York/Vermont border, painter Leslie Parke creates works in oil that end 
up in museums and private collections around the world. She’s a startlingly good 
representational painter — a past series of china cups resembles giant photographs — 
but her compositions and subjects reflect more than a rote rendering of the world. In 
“Everything Is Real," an exhibit of new works at the Southern Vermont Arts Center in 
Manchester, Parke zeros in on the interplay of light on reflective surfaces, such as water 
or windowpanes, and the details of objects including a garage door and a silo. “The 
subject is completely abstract, and yet has a surface as complex and difficult to paint as 
one of Ingres’ satin dresses," writes Parke. Through July 20. Pictured: “Wrapped Blue." 


chatnplain islands/northwest 



getting married? 



we'll make this part fun. 


Fire & Metal Goldsmiths 

Cherry St at the Church St Marketplace / 802-862-0423 / www.fireandmetal.com 


Call T.I.P.S. 

The Teen 
Intervention 
Program for 
Substance Use 

Our research study includes confidential assessment and treatment 
for teens and families dealing with substance use problems. 

Please call our counseling program at Spectrum Youth and Family 
Services, a research partner with Dartmouth, 802.864.7423, ext. 319. 
SPECTRUM Orvisit www.spectrumvt.org/TIPS. 






ART SHOWS = 


the blank. Through June 21. Info, 334-1966. MAC 
DON SUNSERI: A retrospective of the late West 
Through July 12. Info. 563-2037. White Water 
LOIS EBY: Abstract works on panel by the 
The Parker Pie Co. In West Glover. 

TOOTHBRUSH': From ’twig to bristle," an exhibit 

VANESSA COMPTON: "Beauty in a Broken World." 
18. Info, 467-3701. Northeast Kingdom Artisans 

brattleboro area 

FLORA: A CELEBRATION OFFLOWERSIN 
CONTEMPORARY ART’: Vibrant floral works by 13 
regional artists. Through June 22. Info. 254-2771. 

Info. 490-2470. MARELA ZACARIAS: 'Cloaked and 

terns. Through June 22. Info. 490-2470. WALTER 
UNGERER: A film created from 10-second, 


manchester/bennington 

ANGUS MCCULLOUGH: Humo 

July 27. Info. 917-940-9093. Bennington Museum. 
LESLIE PARKE: ’Everything Is Real." paintings of 

Through July 20. Info. 362-1405. Southern 


outside Vermont 

EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition 

20. IN RESIDENCE: CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS AT 
DARTMOUTH': This exhibit celebrates the school's 

then. Through July 6. THE ART OF WEAPONS': 

Through December 21. ALLAN HOUSER: Five 


3-D work from 1986-1992. Through May 11. 2015. 

CHARUER HUNTER. BENJAMIN ENTNER. 

ROBERT GOLD & CAROLYN SHATTUCK: Artwork 

Through July 16. Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery 

TABULOUS FABERGE, JEWELLER TO THE CZARS': 

514-285-2000. REMARKABLE CONTEMPORARY 
JEWELLERY': Thirty Quebec and international 

form. Through November30. Info. 514-285-1600. 



Broadway musical based on the Academy Award-winning 
motion picture by Mel Brooks and Gene Wilder. 


Book by Music and Lyrics by 

MEL BROOKS and THOMAS MEEHAN MEL BROOKS 


Producing Artistic Director Director Music Director 

CHUCK TOBIN KEITH ANDREWS TOM CLEARY 


TICKETS: saintmichaelsplayhouse.org • 802.654.2281 


JKHHI 


s!ESL 





How to Train Your Dragon 2 ★★★■/ 



REVIEWS 


nds to have a bright shallowness to it - 
D or not - but DeBlois draws on Deakins' 









NEW IN THEATERS 

JERSEY BOYS: 


THINK LIKE A MAN TOO: In this sequel to the 2012 

Tim Story (Ride Along) directed. (106 min. PG-13. 


NOW PLAYING 

22 JUMP STREET****l/2 In the sequel to the 

BELLE ***1/2 In 16th-century England, the 

Wilkinson. (104 min. PG) 

CHEF****l/2 Foodie film alert! Jon Favreau 

Scarlett Johansson. (115 min, R) 

EDGE OF TOMORROW** Tom Cruise plays a 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


processed foods. (90 min, PG) 

GODZILLA* Can Godzilla 2014, a second attempt 


(123 min, P( 


of new conflict With the voice talents of Jay 
DeBlois again directed. (102 min, PG) 
IDA****l/2 In Communist Poland, a sheltered 

Pawlikowski (My SummerofLove). (121 min. PG-13) 
THE IMMIGRANT **** James Gray (Two Lovers) 


MALEFICENT Air Sleeping Beauty gets its obliga- 


Blunt and Brendan Gleeson. (113 min, PG-13) 

THE FAULT IN OUR STARS**** Two snarky teens 

Woodley. Ansel Elgort and Nat Wolff star. (125 min. 


NEIGHBORS**** Seth Rogen and Rose Byrne 

is their nemesis. Nicholas Stoller (The Five-Year 


Roxanne). (Ill min. PG-13) 


I 


thinking. 


I 


REI 


SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


LOVE BOOKS 



BOOKSHOP 

YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON, VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 


A 

ystromatec 

Paid volunteers needed for 

Low Back Pain Study 

Sponsored by the 
National Institutes of Health 

stromatec.com/research 

Please contact Melissa 
mbarry@stromatec.com 
802-881-0974 

$145 compensation 
for qualifying participants. 



local theaters 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 

22 Jump Street 

Maleficent 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

Wednesday 18 — thursday 19 

22 Jump Street 

The Fault In Our stars 
A Million Ways to Die in the West 

X-Men: Days of Future Past in 30 

inday 20 — thursday 26 

The Fault in Our Stars 

X-Men: Days of Future Past in 3D 


Wednesday 18 — thursday 19 

22 Jump Street 

The Fault in Our Stars 

Maleficent 
Maleficent 3D 

A Million Ways to Die in the West 
-Think Like A Man Too 

Friday 20— thursday 26 

22 Jump Street 

Maleficent 3D 
-Think Like A Man Too 
X-Men: Days of Future Past 

MAJESTIC 10 

22 Jump Street 


The Fault in Our Stars 
Godzilla 

Maleficent 3D 

A Million Ways to Die in the West 

Friday 20 — thursday 26 

2, 2D and 3D 
22 Jump Street 
The Fault in Our Stars 

Maleficent 2D and 3D 
A Million Ways to Die in the West 

Past 2D and 3D 







‘Think Like A Man Too 
X-Men: Days of Future Past in 3D 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 






PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


The Fault in Our Stars 

Maleficent 
Maleficent 3D 

A Million Ways to Die in the West 


Maleficent 3D 

Friday 20 — thursday 26 

How to Train Your Dragon 2 3D 

Maleficent 

Maleficent 3D 

THE SAVOY THEATER 

Wednesday 18 — thursday 79 


Friday 20 — thursday 26 

STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


22 Jump Street 
Maleficent 3D 

A Million Ways to Die in the West 


Friday 20 — thursday 26 

22 Jump Street 
The Fault in Our Stars 

Maleficent 
Maleficent 3D 


22 Jump Street 

Maleficent 

A Million Ways to Die in the West 

Friday 20 — thursday 26 

22 Jump Street 

Maleficent 

A Million Ways to Die in the West 

WELDEN THEATRE 


The Fault in Our Stars 

Maleficent 

Friday 20 — thursday 26 

22 Jump Street 
The Fault in Our Stars 




IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 





MOVIE CUPS = 


X-MEN: DAYS OF FUTURE PAST ***1/2 Bryan 

Lawrence. (131 min. PG-13) 


NEW ON VIDEO 


ERNEST & CELESTINE****l/2 A bear and a 

directed. (80 min. PG) 


s — and stylizes — the 

THE LEGO MOVIE**** A lowly Lego figure 

Elizabeth Banks. (100 min, PG) 


just 

imagine... 


# culture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Did you miss: 

UNCLE BOONMEE WHO CAN RECALL 
HIS PAST LIVES 







In the Movies You Missed & More feature every Friday, I review movies that were too 
weird, too cool, too niche or too terrible for Vermont's multiplexes. 


Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD, or keep missing them? 


WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 
MEAN GIRLS 




One career ago, I wasa professor of film studies. 
I gave that up to move to Vermont and write for 
Seven Days, but movies will always been my 
first love. 


In this feature, published every Saturday hereon 
Live Culture, I write about the films I'm currently 
watching and connect them to film history and art. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOS AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


P ccv.edu/imagine 


Short-Term Care for 

Your Precious Elder Offered 


*r 






Are you caring for an elderly loved one who 
needs a safe, caring place where they can stay 
short-term this summer? 

Our residences offer healthy food, activities for the mind and 
body and a well trained, caring staff that will put you both at 
ease. From day to week rates we can accommodate your needs. 

Contact Our Admissions Coordinator, Mary Mougey at 
802.657.4122 to set up an appointment. 


71 Maple Street 
| Bristol VT 05443 





fun stuff 


1 


MORE FUN! straight dope (P.29) 

* NEW COMICS 

EDIE EVERETTE 


CHILDREN OFTHE ATOM DAVE LAPP * 




STICKS ANGELICA MICHAEL DEFORGE * 


STICKS m 

t ANGELICA, . 
f FOLK HERO 
"TYPICAL WORKDAY" 

■ ,L 

' 

01 HUH 7Y/EHTY KILOME1EBS EVERY 

% (ON PAYS 1 PONT BATHE . 1 A 
VCfUIMSfS OH MY AAMPITi 

5 

j£ 

y 

Up 


fggp 




NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Andrew James Joffe, 24, called 911 to report that 
he was lost and being chased by wild hogs in Pasco 
County, Fla. Deputies who responded located Joffe 
and then discovered he had an open warrant for driv- 
ing with a suspended license. While his backpack was 
being inventoried for safekeeping at the jail, a deputy 
found a GPS whose "home address” wasn’t Joffe’s. 
Joffe admitted to talcing it and other items from a car. 
“We have had people with warrants call us to turn 
themselves in before,” Sheriff Grady Judd said, “but 
it’s unusual for someone with an active warrant, who 
just burglarized a car, to get lost and call us for help.” 
(Sarasota’s WWSB-TV) 

LONNIE HUTTON WALKED INTOABAR. 

PULLED DOWN HIS PANTS AND 
TRIED TO HAVE SEX WITH AN 
AUTOMATIC TELLER MACHINE. 


Authorities charged Riley Allen Mullins, 28, with 
robbing a woman in Bremerton, Wash., after the 
victim received a Facebook friend notification from 
the suspect. She recognized him as the robber by the 
distinctive neck tattoo on his profile picture. ( Kitsap 

Whistle a Happy Tune 

Thailand’s National Council for Peace and Order, the 
military junta that took charge on May 22, embarked 
on a campaign to restore happiness by cleaning litter 
from the site of anti-coup demonstrations, holding 
free band concerts, and offering free haircuts and 
dessert. "Thai people, like me, have probably not 


been happy for nine years,” Gen. Prayuth Chan-ocha, 
the army chief who led the coup, said in a national 
address, “but since May 22, there is happiness.” 

NCPO official Col. Winthai Suwaree added that the 
military’s continuing crackdown on dissidents is 
necessary because “they affect the NCPO's mission to 
return happiness to the country.” (Thailand’s Samui 
Times) 

Fetishes on Parade 

Lonnie Hutton, 49, walked into a bar, pulled down 
his pants and underwear, and tried to have sex with 
an automatic teller machine, according to police in 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. Responding officers found Hut- 
ton, still waist-down naked, walking around, thrust- 
ing his hips in the air. After they took him outside 
and ordered him to sit at a picnic table, he “exposed 
himself again and engaged in sexual intercourse with 
the wooden picnic table.” (Nashville’s WKRN-TV) 

First-Amendment Follies 

Seham Jaber told police that a masked man wear- 
ing gloves forced his way into her apartment in 
Albuquerque, N.M., and began punching her in the 
face while shouting anti-Muslim insults. He then 
ransacked the home, and when he found the family’s 
citizenship papers, tore them up in front of her. “The 
irony is the individual thought the family was Mus- 
lim,” Officer Simon Drobik said, “and they’re actually 
refugees from Iraq who are Catholic” and fled that 
country because terrorists there attacked them for 
their religion. (Albuquerque’s KRQE-TV) 

Three former employers of a business in Syosset, N.Y., 
complained that they were forced to quit because 
they refused to take part in religious rites that includ- 
ed praying, thanking God for their jobs and saying “I 
love you” to management and co-workers. Accord- 
ing to a lawsuit filed by the U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission on their behalf, United 


Health Programs of America and its parent company, 
Cost Containment Group, “required employees to 
engage in practices pursuant to a belief system called 
‘Harnessing Happiness,’ or more commonly, ‘Onion- 
head.’” The suit claims that one of the ex-employees 
who spoke out against Onionhead was removed from 
her office and replaced with a large statue of Buddha. 
( New York Daily News) 

What Could Go Wrong? 

Intending to help students relax and de-stress before 
final exams at St. Louis’s Washington University, 
a petting zoo brought several animals, including a 
two-month-old bear cub, to campus for students to 
cuddle. The cub promptly bit and scratched at least 
18 students. University officials then informed the 
injured students that they would need rabies shots. 
Ultimately, health officials determined the bear didn’t 
have rabies, sparing the students the painful shots. 
(Reuters) 

Electrifying Testimony 

Testifying against dairy farmers claiming that 
“stray” electrical currents from a Utah power plant 
are harming their cattle, expert witness Athanasios 
Meliopoulos stated that a person couldn’t feel a 1.5- 
volt current. Attorney Don Howarth, representing 
the farmers, then handed Meliopoulos a child’s gag 
pen, told him it contained a 1.5-volt AAA battery and 
challenged him to “push the back of the pen and tell 
the jury whether you feel it or not.” When he did, 
he "received a strong electric shock, which caused 
his body to jerk and to drop the pen,” according to 
Judge James Brady, because the pen also contained 
a transformer that boosted the battery to 750 volts. 
Brady fined Howarth $3,000 for conduct amounting 
to “battery of a witness.” ( Salt Lake Tribune) 
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"I wish Daniel could be half the man he is in his texts.” 
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wigmaker to do the job. 
(Dentistry didn't become a formal occupa- 
tion until the latter part of the 19th century.) 
Today you wouldn't dream of seeking anyone 
but a specialist to attend to the health of your 
mouth. But I'm wondering if you are being 
less particular about certain other matters 
concerning your welfare. Have you been 
seeking financial advice from your massage 


do manage to avoid being consumed by that 
particular madness. I'm afraid you might get 
caught up in trifles and distractions that are 
equally irrelevant to your long-term dreams. 
Here's what I suggest: To counteract any ten- 
dency you might have to neglect what's truly 
important, vow to focus intensely on whafs 
truly Important. 

CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNVS EXPANDED WEEKLY 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): "Make 
a name for the dark parts of you." writes Lisa 
Marie Basile in her poem "Paz." I think that's 
good advice for you, Sagittarius. The immi- 
nent future will be an excellent time to fully 
acknowledge the shadowy aspects of your 
nature. More than that, it will be a perfect 
moment to converse with them, get to know 
VUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM 


clarify and deepen your relationship with 
eros. In ways you have not previously imag- 
ined, you can learn to harness your libido to 
serve both your spiritual aspirations and your 
quest for greater intimacy. 





SEVEN DAYS 


pERSWUrIS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 

W5MEN WoMEN 


SWEET. KIND. CREATIVE. 


extrovert. I love spending time with 
others, yet I also need some quiet 


whatS Important is the time that we 
spend together. TravelTheWorld, 43 

PASSIONATE. CREATIVE. HONEST 

food systems educator. Looking for new 
people to have fun with: hiking, biking. 


:s.z2.a 


W5MLM WEN 

HAPPY. SMART. SEXY, INTERNATIONAL 
EXPLORER 


QUIET. TRUE. LOYAL. 

I hate to be lied to. even if the truth 


WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


I value groundedness and flight in 
I'll write the lyncs, and you can write 


all over the world. Organic and honest 
interested in self-betterment and 
subtle body and meditation. Curvy and 
Curiosity, flexibility and love for life are a 


to home. UnsocialButterfly. 33. Cl 
LETS GET OFF THE GRID 

friend/love: left farm, grow, ride, fish. 

a shot! CTVTCountry201Z 43. Cl 

FREE-SPIRITED SOUL. HONEST. 
LAUGHTER 

NEW TO BURLINGTON 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


WHERE'S MY MAN IN UNIFORM? 

ATTRACTIVE, ATHLETIC. SHY, GAME 




LOVE TO LAUGH! 

ARTISTIC MASTERMIND 


HILARIOUS, FRIENDLY. ENERGETIC 


le. iloveelephantsl2, 27, 0 
ITS ALL IN THE SMILE 


FOXY YOGA GODDESS LOVING LIFE! 


MEN v i WoMEN 

DOESNT FIT WELL IN BOXES 


LOOKING AGAIN 

and Star Trek fan. SMCVT. 54. Cf 


WORK, PLAY. ENJOY LIFE 




e. builderSOO. 52 


TIME TRAVELER SEEKS COMPANION 

start? Regeneration802. 44. Cl 



HEAVY METAL DAD 

About me: 35 years old, 5'9, 275 lbs, shaved head, full beard and 
many tattoos. I have 2 children that live with me during the week, 
ages 12 and 4. I'm not sure what I'm looking for, I just know I'm 
lonely and ready to start looking for that special someone. I'm not 
into bbw, sorry, bthibodeau, men seeking women, 35. 


On a Saturday night you will most likely find me at home by a fire. 


NEW GUY IN TOWN 

MUSIC LOVER. MOVIE LOVER, BOOK 
LOVER. CAR LOVER 

besides sex. Wolfsbanes. 24. Cl 
INTELLECTUAL WOODSMAN 

WITTY. HONEST. CARING 


OUTDOOR TYPE THAT CAN COOK 


FREE-RANGE FARM BOY 

FUN AND OPEN-MINDED 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


MEN 


MEN 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

ONES 


NAUGHTY GIRL 




GIRL LOOKING FOR GIRL 

TO THE NEXT ADVENTURE! 

FUN. FOXY. FIERCE YOGA GODDESS 

HUNG SINGLE GUY SEEKS FUN 

connection. FoxyAndFierce 25. □ 

READY FOR PASSION AND FUN 

LIGHTS. CAMERA. ACTION 

where it goes. Ready4FunlnVT, 49, Cl 

^msmher^mWinnX'^pretty' 6 

BROWN LATIN WILD HORSE 

BS 




EXUBERANT. EXCITABLE ENTHUSIAST 


PROFESSIONAL DOMINATRIX FOR HIRE 

KURIOUSKAT 


COMMITMENTS 

ADVENTUROUS. DISCREET. OPEN 

me©, bluehazyhollow. 25. Cl 
SWEET. SEXY MAN OF ACTION 


SOMEONE TO PLAY WITH 


PRESENCE. TOUCH AND CONTACT 


BM/WF KINK PAIR SEEKS CURVY 
SUBSLUT 

BDSM couple seeks a sexually 

FUN. ADVENTUROUS. WANT TO FREAK 




LOVE WILD AND FREE 

3'S A PARTY 




MWC SEEKS A GENTLEMAN LOVER 

He: 56. straight 8, medical issues 


ORAL FACIAL WORKER 




[Jo(A wiAa couMAefio'i in 
^dove, duitondd^e 


ASK 

ATHENA 



I am a transgender woman in my late twenties who 
just came out last summer. Living as a man, I was so 
confused about who I was, and this translated to my 
sex life and other relationships, as well. I have been 
a closet bisexual ever since I developed sexually, but 
since starting to transition, my lust for men has greatly 
increased, which I attribute mostly to me being more 
open with myself. There is a problem, though: I am not at 
the point yet where I am passing on a daily basis, though 
I'll get there. I am a woman and not interested in gay 
men. I have been very patient with myself but feel like I 
need some type of relationship, and soon! 


Love Needed Sooner Than Later 


JVleeded, 

Congratulations! You've already been through the 
hardest part of this transition. Coming out of the closet 
and owning who you are while developing a new, secure 
sense of self takes commitment and bravery. You have 
the added challenge of waiting for your body and outside 
appearance to catch up with your mind and heart I wish it 
were as easy as wearing a sign that explained it all, but if 
you are still not passing as a woman, it will not be easy to 
find the kind of partner you are ready for right now. 

Don't let that discourage you. All of these changes are 
still new, and it's amazing that you're feeling more secure 
and, as a result, more lustful already. My recommendation 
for now is to take it slow. Meet Patience — she'll be your 
new best friend for this next portion of your life. 

Focus on getting to know people as the new you. If 
you meet a man you like, when you feel ready, tell him 
about your experience. Be open and upfront and, most 
importantly, be yourself. Some might look at you funny, 
or feel self-conscious or uncomfortable, and if so you'll 
know he isn't the right one. So keep trying. 

Remember, meeting that special person is hard no 
matter what your circumstances. But the first step is 
knowing what you want and not being afraid to put 
yourself out there. Stare down the possibility of rejection 
with as much confidence as you can muster. And think 
friendship first. 

If all this waiting is gettingyou too hot and bothered, 
however, then you might try posting an ad on a 
personals site. Be clear, and don't leave anything out. 

Or perhaps you might meet someone at a transgender 
support group. Make friends with others who are having 
the same experience. One of them might be looking for 
someone just like you, or they might have a friend who 
could be a potential mate. Go forth and conquer, lady. 
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Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 



HALF LOUNGE SATURDAY NIGHT 


Half Lounge. You: Man. Me: Man. 0912234 
PEE IN AN INDOOR PLANT 

You had an 'Eat More Kale' shirt on. I was 

paper. When: Monday, April 14, 2014. Where: 
Killington. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912233 

MUSTACHIOED LADY TO MEDICINE MAN 


When: Saturday. May 17. 2014. Where: did not 
see; he is a liar. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912232 


BIKE PATH AFTER RAIN STORM 

North Beach. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912231 
WOMAN WALKING IN ST. A 

©. When: Friday, June 13. 2014. Where: St 
Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912230 

ON THE RISE BAKERY 


OTR. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912229 
MAKIN’ HAY IN THE SUNSHINE 

Randolph Center. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912228 


SHELBURNE ROAD BANK 

When: Wednesday. June 4, 2014. Where: 
Shelburne Road. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912227 

CONTRA GUINNESS DANCE COURTEOUSNESS 


Contra Dance. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912226 
ENDLESS SMILES 

Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. 091222S 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


SYNERGY YOGA WITH JAMES 

yoga class. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912205 
BUILT TO SPILL/HIGHER GROUND 


POOL AT THREE NEEDS 

do this. When: Friday. June 6, 2014. Where: 

Three Needs. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912224 

ZOOEY DESCHANEL’S SUNGLASSES 

Downtown Mall. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912223 
DO YOU COME HERE OFTEN? 

August First. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912222 
VOLUNTEER AT NECKA 

Where: Newport. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912220 
YOU CALLED YOURSELF JACK 

again! When: Tuesday. April 22. 2014. Where: 
Moss Glen Falls. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912219 

FAHC FOOT CLINIC TILLEY DRIVE 

on Tilley Drive. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912218 
MARCUS LOOKING FOR MARLEY 

around. I'm real &. When: Friday. March 14, 2014. 
Where: I Spys. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912217 

BLUE-EYED BEAUTY. SL 


Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912216 
LUNCHTIME BREAK ON DORSET STREET 

on Dorset Street Wondering If you d like to 


TOM’S TIKI BAR SAT. NIGHT 

Tiki Bar. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912214 
LILLY. HEAD OF THE MEADOW 

2014. Where: Head of the Meadow Cape 
Cod. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912213 

PEE IN AN INDOOR PLANT 


you! When: Monday. April 14. 2014. Where: 
Killington. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912212 


that guy?" When: Friday. May 9. 2014. Where: 
Stone Soup. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912210 

SUNSHINE AND BUTTERFLIES 

GEEK SQUAD AT MCGUILLICUDDY'S 


Williston. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912208 
WINDJAMMER. UPPER DECK. TUESDAY NIGHT 

Windjammer. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912207 
LUCKY (GUY) NEXT DOOR 

say hello. When: Tuesday. May 27. 2014. Where: 
Lucky Next Door. You: Man. Me: Man. 0912206 


BLUE BIRD COFFEE SHOP 

Saturday. May 24. 2014. Where: Blue Bird 
Coffee Shop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912203 

FARMER IN A FLANNEL 

When: Wednesday. May 21. 2014. Where: South 
Royalton. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912202 

CUTE BANK TELLER IN WILLISTON 

When: Thursday, May 22. 2014. Where: 
Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912201 

FLATTERING FLETCHER ALLEN LAB TECH 

again. When: Tuesday, May 20, 2014. Where: 
Fletcher Allen. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912200 

MR. POSTMAN ON WALNUT 

When: Wednesday. May 21. 2014. Where: 
Walnut St You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912199 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 





Affordable health care services, including 
Transgender Hormone Therapy 
(at select sites). 


Make an appointment today: 


PANNED PARENTHOOD PROUDLY 
SERVES THE LGBTQ COMMUNITY. 


1 - 866 - 476-1321 

www.ppnne.org 


Planned 
I Parenthood 



WHAT YOU’LL FIND 
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We have HIGH STANDARDS just like you. 
Everything we sell at Healthy Living has been 
painstakingly selected by our dedicated staff. 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 
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